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THE BRITISH ACADEMY: CHARTER 
GRANTED BY THE KING. 
On the 14th of January the London Gazette 
announced that the petition presented to the 
King for the incorporation of the British 


Academy for the Promotion of Historical, | 


Philosophical, and Philological Studies had 
been referred to a committee of the Privy 
Council. It is now announced that His 
Majesty has been pleased to accede to 
the petition and to grant to the British 
Academy a Royal Charter. The Charter 
states that the Academy aims at the promo- 
tion of the study of moral and litical 
sciences, including history, philosophy, law, 
litics and economics, archeology, and philo- 
anny Of the original fifty-one petitioners, 
who, according to the draft charter, were to 
be the first Fellows of the Academy and to 
elect a president and council from amon 
their own number, three have died—Lo 
Acton, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, and the Rev. A. B. 
Davidson. Lord Rosebery has been added 


to the list, and the following a now 
become the first Fellows of the British 
Academy :— 


Sir William Anson. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Mr. James Bryce. 

Prof. J. B. Bury. 

Prof. S. H. Butcher. 

Prof. Ingram Bywater. 

Dr. Edward Caird. 

Prof. E. B. Cowell. 

Rev. William Cunning- 
ham, D.D. 

Prof. Rhys Davids. 

Prof. Albert Dicey. 

Viscount Dillon. 

Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, 


Prof. Robinson Ellis. 
Mr. Arthur John Evans. 
Principal Fairbairn, Ox- 


ford. 
Rev. Robert Flint, D.D. 


Prof. F. W. Maitland. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall. 

Sir Henry Churchill 
Maxwell-Lyte. 

Rev. J. E. B. Mayor. 

Dr. D. B. Monro. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

Dr. H. F. Pelham. 

Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

Lord Reay. 

Dr. John Rhys. 

The Earl of Rosebery. 

Rev. George Salmon, D.D. 

Rev. Canon William 
Sanday, D.D. 

Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

Sir LeslieStephen, K.C.B. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes. 


Mr. J. G. Frazer. Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz. Sir Edward Maunde 

Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. Thompson, K.C.B. 

Mr. 8. H. Hodgson. Rev. H. F. Tozer. 

Prof. T. E. Holland. Prof. Robert Yelverton 

Sir Courtenay Ibert. Tyrrell 

Sir Richard Jebb. Dr. A. W. Ward. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. Prof. James Ward. 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will recognize that 

the names of some of the most distinguished 

in the above list are those of frequent con- 

tributors to its columns. In the absence of 

other accommodation the British Museum 

may possibly find a room for the delibera- 


tions of the new Academy. A. N. Q 


*‘MORTE ARTHURE’ AND THE WAR OF 
BRITTANY. 

By degrees those processes which began 

with the detection of a description of the 


battle of Crecy in the alliterative ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ have led to conclusions no less cir- 
cumstantially vouched, involving a series of 
other historical equations. No doubt the 
method of the poet was singular; it may be 
questioned whether it has in early literature 
any complete parallel. Yet it is perfectly 
| intelligible, and will assuredly (unless I extra- 
| ordinarily misunderstand historical evidence 
| such as has been my familiar study for twenty 
| years) establish itself by the sheer weight 
and clearness of its own authority as the 
| acknowledged basis of the poet’s composition, 
| and necessarily the similar basis of all future 
historical criticism. Let me briefly glance, 
| by way of summary, at what has eae 
| been worked out in detail elsewhere. In my 
| book ‘ Huchown of the Awle Ryale,’ reviewed 
with extreme cordiality of sympathy not long 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 8. ix. 458), the proofs 
| were advanced for the proposition that the 
poet who was translating Geoffrey of Mon- 
| mouth’s account of the expedition of King 
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Arthur against Lucius Iberius deliberately 
set aside Geoffrey's version of the battle, and 
substituted a description showing manifest 
and absolute indications that the prototype 
followed was the battle of Crecy. This point, 
aflirmed in chap. ix. of my book, was so 
overwhelmingly certain that later study has 
enabled me, in an article appearing in the 
August Anfiquary, to supplement it by cita- 
tion of numerous further passages on the 
same lines, including what is virtually a 
literal description of the site of Crecy by 
the forest of that name on the tidal river 
Somme :— 
Faste to a foreste over a fell watyr 
That fillez fro the falow see fyfty myle large. 
* Morte Arthure,’ ll. 1401-2. 

A second poetic equation arose from the 
discovery, also set forth in chap. ix. of my 
book, that the powerful rendering of a sea 
fight between the fleet of Arthur on the one 
hand and that of the allies of Mordred on the 
other (described in ‘ Morte Arthure,’ Il. 3600 


3705) --an episode not existing in Geoffrey of | 


Monmouth’s narrative at all—was founded 
upon, and derived its most thrilling incidents 
from, the great victory gained over the 
Spaniards off Winchelsea by Edward ILI. in 
1350. Inadvertently the poet himself clinched 
the proof of his source, for although the 
fleet of Mordred was repeatedly represented 
as consisting of Danes, yet at the final stage 


of the battle, when the crews were aneeny 


— of as hurling themselves overboard, 
the alliterative bard forgot himself moment- 
arily, and wrote that the 
Spanyolis spedily sprentyde over burdez. 
*M. A.,’ 3700. 

“Spanyolis” had no business in Mordred’s 
galleys, and the slip betrayed that the poet 
had sought his inspiration in a battle at sea 
wherein, truly enough, the “Spanyolis” did 
leap overboard rathet than yield or face the 
English steel when their decks were carried 
by storm. 

A third curiously systematic and exact 
adaptation of history for romance ends was 
the subtle interweaving into the traditional 
story of the betrayer Mordred of the actual 
story of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
a see of the dowager queen [sabella. The 
-arliamentary articles on which Mortimer 
was put to death in 1330 are practically 
rendered in the complaint preferred by 
Cradok against in Morte Arthure,’ 


3523-56. Nor is this all; there is a 
cryptic allusion to a Friday, which by its 
context identifies the terrible night when 
Edward II[f. seized Mortimer with his 
alleged mistress the queen. For express 
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parallels and proofs reference may again be 
made to the Antiguary for August. 

Now to be set in its historical light is the 
| sense of a series of references (not all con- 
| secutive, yet plain enough conten yey 
| to a countess who is a duchess and to a duke 

who is her enemy. This countess-duchess is 
rescued by Arthur, and the duke is taken 
| prisoner. Geoffrey of Monmouth has neither 
| countess, nor duchess, nor rescue, nor duke: 
‘the episode is, like Crecy and Winchelsea, 
jan intrusion. My intention is to submit 
‘evidences that the episode owes its entire 
|suggestion to the Anglo-French war in 
Brittany, that the countess-duchess was 
Jeanne de Montfort, and that the duke was 
Charles of Blois. 

Where the object of the adapter of history 
as a@ romance motive is not to present his 
matter in the manner of the historical 
| chanson de geste, but to bring in his material, 
as it were, sideways into the theme, so that 
those who know will understand, and those 
who do not know will go on with the story, 
it is natural to expect considerable freedom 
in the treatment. Our alliterative poet was 
following the main outline prescribed for 
him by Geoffrey of Monmouth. He never 
deviated very far from the ground plan so 
defined. But here and there he fitted to the 
stage scenery of Arthur the historical pro- 
perties of Edward IIl. No one would expect 
to find this accomplished with any strict 
regard to chronology ; one would look, as a 
matter of course, for inconsistencies and for 
poetic licence ; so we shall find enough of 
these when we examine the use to which 
the poet turned the episode of the Duchess of 
Brittany. The earliest intimations of the 
presence of this source are a little indefinite 
and contradictory, but a comparison of ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ with Geoffrey’s text early reveals 
certain peculiar suppressions and additions. 
Some of these appear in the treatment of 
the baron of Brittany, amongst them fall- 
ing to be reckoned the fact of his imprison- 
ment :— 

Sir Howell that es in herde bandez. 
*M. A.,’ 1180. 

Of more concern for present objects is the 
process of modification adopted towards the 
victim of the giant of St. Michael’s Mount. 
In Geoffrey she is the niece of Hoel of Brittany. 
In our poem she is the Duchess of Brittany, 
she is captured “ beside Reynes,” she is the 
cousin of Arthur’s wife, and there is no 
mention of her relation to Hoel. The giant, 
it will be noticed from the message addressed 
to King Arthur, has done great havoc in 
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In the contree of Constantyne no kynde has he 
evede 
Withowttyn kydd castells enclosid wyth walles. 


The duchez of Bretayne todaye has he takyn 
Beside Reynes as scho rade with hire ryche 
knyghttes. 


Scho was flour of all Fraunce or of fyfe rewmes 
And one of the fayreste that fourmede was evere, 
The gentilleste jowell ajuggede with lordes 
Fro Geen unto Geron by Jhesu of heven ! 
Scho was thy wyfes cosyn, knowe it if the lykez, 
Comen of the rycheste that rengnez in erthe. 

*M. A., IL. 848-9, 852-3, 860-5. 

That these are poetical allusions to the war 
of Brittany is inferred because of the pointed 
intrusions upon the base-narrative of Geoffrey. 
Brittany was overrun by Charles of Blois, 
supported by the French king; in 1342 he 
was besieging its chief fortresses ; the duchess 
was Jeanne de Montfort, wife of Jean de 
Montfort, who had done homage to Ed- 
ward III. for Brittany, and whose cause 
Edward had espoused; Rennes was the 
capital of Brittany, and Montfort itself, the 
name-giving seat of the ducal family, was, 
as may be seen from modern maps, quite 
close to Rennes. As regards the picture of 
the qualities of the duchess, it is enough to 
recall the words of Jehan le Bel, given wider 
vogue by Froissart, declaring that she had 
the heart of a lion (“‘avoit cuer de lyon”), 
and was a woman of grand courage (‘ Jehan 
le Bel,’ ed. Polain, i. 248). 

One element only of the description re- 
mains unnoticed. Geoffrey calls her Helen, 
never dubs her duchess, and mentions no 
kinship to Arthur ; our poet suppresses the 
Christian name, and styles herduchess and the 
cousin of Arthur's wife. Historically, Jeanne 
de Flandre, wife of Jean de Montfort, Comte 
de Montfort and Duke of Brittany, was a 
daughter of Count Louis I. of Flanders. 
Pedigrees are troublesome things, and I do 
not profess them; but this is certain—that 
whether Jeanne de Montfort was or was not 
a cousin of Queen Philippa of Hainault, she 
was styled in 1344 by Edward III. “ dilecta 
consanguinea nostra Ducissa_ Britannie ” 
(Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ 10 July, 1344). Perhaps 
the combination of these things will suftice 
to let me start to other elements of my argu- 
ment with an initial acceptance of pro- 
bability and reason for my case. If Pyrrho 
is not yet dead, peradventure he will favour 
me with his rival method of explaining why 
the poet chose to vary in these particular 
ee both positive and negative, from 
lis original. 

We leave the episode of the giant behind 
us ; the poet deals with it much in the manner 


of Geoffrey’s story. We pass beyond the 
victorious march of Arthur to the scene of 
battle with the emperor ; we see the Romans 
vanquished, and then we reach the episode 
of Metz, which is entirely unexplained by 
anything in Geoffrey. Mrs. Banks has very 
correctly said, in her notes to ‘ Morte Arthure,’ 
1. 2396, that from the beginning of the Metz 
episode ‘*‘to the landing in Britain the poet 
departs entirely from the chronicles.” Re- 
course to Jeanne de Montfort will, however, 
give us very considerable help towards the 
solution of the problem of poetic source. 
First note of all struck in the 
events that culminate at Metz is a dispute 
over the succession to a lordship or p ae ne 
Arthur declares that he will arbitrate and 
judge, and dispose of “that ducherye” at 
1is will, settling accounts at the same time 
very sternly with a rebellious duke :— 
That es Lorayne the lele I kepe noghte to layne, 
The lordchipe es lovely as ledes me telles. 
I will that ducherye devyse and dele as me lykes 
And seyn dresse with the duke if destyny suffre : 
The renke rebell has bene unto my rownde table 
Redy aye with Romaynes and ryotte my landes. 
We sall rekken full rathe, if reson so happen, 
Who has ryghte to that rente by ryche Gode of 
heven ! *M. A.,’ IL. 2398-405. 

Processes of explanation are usually the 
sounder the simpler they are. Read Lorayne 
as a poetic equivalent of Brittany (the 
successsion to which was left debatable on 
the death of Duke Jean ILL. in 1341), and 
the interpretation is historically perfect. It 
gives us the disputed dukedom claimed by 
Jean de Montfort, uncle of Duke Jean IIL, and 
by Charles of Blois, husband of theduke’s niece. 
Montfort is the vassal and the ally, and is 
under the wing of Edward IIL, who supported 
his claim to the duchy. Charles of Blois has 
the duchy awarded tohim by the “ Romaynes,” 
in the person of Philip de Valois, King of 
France. Fate was on the side of the Mont- 
fort claim backed by the Round Table of 
Edward IIL, who, indeed, “dressed with the 
[rival] duke” to very effective purpose. The 
story is told in all the French histories ; but 
perhaps a single reference may be made to 
the historical poem ‘C’est le Libvre du 
Bon Jehan, Duc de Bretaigne,’ edited as an 
afterpiece to Cuvelier’s ‘Chronique de 
Bertrand du Guesclin,’ by E. Charriére, in 
1839. 

In the poem of ‘ Morte Arthure,’ after many 
adventures intervening, the advance of Arthur 
and his knights toward Metz accomplishes its 
aim. There has been battle with varying 
fortune. On the one hand the duke has been 
taken (3023) ; on Arthur’s side, as a messenger 
tells him, 
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All thy man faire 

ii schance es be > 
Bot a childe Chasteleynne mysct 
A siege train is in position round the walls 
of Metz, churches and chapels are being 
knocked down by the attack, a great assault 
is being led by King Arthur. Then comes a 
most peculiar situation—a countess-duchess, 
from the crenelles of the castle, implores 
Arthur to send her succour. Undeniably 
there is some confusion here. One labours to 
understand what the duchess was doing there ; 
but the substantial outcome is that Arthur, 
telling her that the duke is “in daungere, 
takes her under his protection, and in the 
end provides for the dowry of the duchess 
and her children. It is best to quote the 
lines: — 
Thane the duchez hire dyghte with damesels ryche, 
The cowntas of Crasyn, with hir clere maydyns, 
Knelis down in the kyrnelles thare the kyng hovede. 


We beseke 30w, sir, as soveraynge and lorde 
That 3e safe us todaye for sake of 3oure Criste ! 
Send us some socoure and saughte with the pople 
Or the ceté be sodaynly with assawte wonnen. 


Sall no mysse do 30w, ma dame, that to me lenges : 
I gif 30w chartire of pese and 3oure cheefe maydens, 
The childire, and the chaste men, the chevalrous 
knyghtez : 
The duke es in daungere, dredes it bott littyll: 
He gall idene (?) the full wele, dout 3ow noghte elles. 
*M. A.,” IL. 3044-6, 3050-3, 3057-61. 


Meanwhile the rebel duke has fared ill :— 


The duke to Dovere es dyghte and all his dere 
knyghtez 
To duelle in dawngere and dole the dayes of hys 
lyve. *M. Il. 3066-7. 

The victorious Arthur makes disposal of | 
the conquered territory at will, appointing 
captains and constables, and assigning lands 
to divers lords as well as 
A dowere for the duchez and hir dere childire. 

*M. A..,’ 1. 3088. 

Of all which the parable is ney 
complete. Shift the scene from Metz to 
Hennebont in Brittany, and again the details 
of history almost to a fraction fall into line 
with the romance. The annals of 1340 to 
1345 have much to tell concerning the battles 
and sieges in which the dauntless Countess 
of Montfort, who was Duchess of Brittany, 
played a part as strenuous as it was| 
picturesque. Decisive tokens in the argu- 
ment of identification of the lady who in| 
lines 3044 and 3045 is called first “ the| 
duchess ” and then “ the Countess of Crasyn ” | 
are not only that Jeanne de Montfort was 
both Countess of Montfort and Duchess of | 
Brittany, but that Crasyn seems to be a 
form of Carhaix, the name of a place adjacent 


to Hennebont, and also one of the duchess’s 
possessions, appearing in Jehan le Bel’s 
narrative of the period as Craaiz, a centre of 
the military operations (Jehan le Bel, i. 306, 
309). That annalist describes (i. 287-317) her 
= defence of Hennebont in 1342, when 
esieged by Charles of Blois, telling how she 
watched from a window of the castle (“ par 
une des fenétres du chastel”) for the coming 
of English succour. Sir Walter Manny led 
the relieving force, which raised the siege. 
The duchy was held as a fief from Edward IIL, 
who was truly enough “sovereign and lord” 
(see 1. 3050). It was to procure Edward’s 
support in the plea for the dukedom that 
Montfort did him homage. Edward very 
earnestly supported the duchess’s cause. He 
had nale her husband Earl of Richmond in 
return for his homage and fealty. The appeal 
for help which the poet makes ioe utter from 
the battlements of Metz not only echoes the 
history of the siege of Hennebont, but figura- 
tively indicates the actual supplication ad- 
dressed to Edward by her on her visit to 
England (Jehan le Bel, ii. 6-13). Her two 
children are reported to have gone with 
her to England. Montfort himself became 
a prisoner of the French king, the fact no 
doubt alluded to in |. 1180, above quoted, 
referring to the hard bonds of Sir Howell. 
But alongside of these cumulative factors of 
identification must specially be noticed the fact 
that the duchess’s enemy, the rival duke, is 
“takyn” (1. 3023), and as the sequel of captivity 
is “in daungere ” (1. 3060), that is, under the 
power of Arthur. More express is the state- 
ment that he and his knights have been sent 
to Dover as prisoners (Il 3066-7). Actually the 
rival duke Charles of Blois was captured at 
Roche Dorrien in 1347 and sent prisoner to 
England. Probably he went wd Calais, as 
Froissart says. Along with him were many 
of his knights. He remained long a prisoner, 
—— not quite for all the days of his 
ife :— 

L’en mena Charles en Angleterre 

Comme prisonnier de droicte guerre, 

Et mains autres de sa partie 

Furent menez, n’en doubte mie. 

‘ Libvre du Bon Jehan,’ Il. 445-8. 
It only remains to say that there was much 

fighting round Hennebont, and that in course 
of it the capture of the “ chastelain de Guin- 


/gant” was one of the casualties of the vic- 


torious side (Jehan le Bel, i. 287, 314). He 
may be reckoned as the “ child chasteleynne ” 
whose mischance is mentioned in ]. 3028. He 
was “ung vaillant homme qu'on clamoit le 
chastelain de Guingant,” and had been with 
the duchess during the siege. There are left 
for acuter students of heraldry and history 
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than I can pretend to be several problems 
relative to the episodes dealt with between 
lines 2390 and 3090, including specially the 
rsonalities and exploits of Sir Florent and 
sir Priamus, and the determination of the 
bearer of the arms described in lines 2521-4 : 
He bare gessenande in golde thre grayhondes of sable, 
With chapes a cheynes of chalke wane sylver, 
A charebocle in the cheefe chawngande of hewes, 
And a cheefe anterous ; chalange who lykes. 
The adventure described in ll. 2464-77, where 
the drawbridge falls, suggests, however in- 
distinctly, the risky encounter of Edward III. 
with Geoffroy de Charnai near Calais in 1349, 
but the elements recognizable scarcely estab- 
lish the identification. All that is claimed 
so far is that so many and so pointedly appli- 
cable to Jeanne de Montfort and Charles of 
Blois are the allusions of which historical 
interpretations are given above, that they 
not only exclude the possibility of accidental 
coincidence, but can be accounted for on no 
other basis than mine. And if doubt re- 
mained it would be enough to urge that 
where Crecy is, and Winchelsea, and the 
arraignment of Mortimer, there can be no 
difficulty whatever in welcoming Jeanne de 
Montfort as a heroic figure in a heroic poem 
written not without a distinct political pur- 
pose of glorification of her “cousin” King 
tdward III. and his Table Round. Oppor- 
tunely we may call to mind that this valiant 
countess had her feats celebrated in song of 
her own time. Jehan le Bel (ii. 11, 18) falls 
foul of one of these works, “ung livre rimé 
que ung jongleur a fait,” which was too 
imaginative to serve as a safe guide to history. 
Jeanne de Montfort, indeed, has, both in our 
island and in France, been an inspiration of 
history, of art, and of romance. 
Gro. NEILsoN. 


DR. JOHN BOND. 


Unper the heading ‘Bond, John, LL.D. 
(1612-1676), Puritan Divine,’ in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
v. 340, two distinct persons are confused— 
viz., 

1. John Bond, LL.D., Master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

2. John Bond, Puritan divine, Master of 
the Savoy Hospital. 

This is a time-honoured confusion, coun- 
tenanced by Wood's ‘ Athen Oxon., ii. 115-18 
(Bliss), by Ward’s ‘ Lives of Gresham Pro- 
fessors’ (1740), p. 247, and by Hutchins’s 
‘Hist. of Dorset,’ i. 603 (ed. 1861). The 
‘D N.B.’ followed these authorities. But the 
House of Commons’ ‘ Journals’ show that a 
mistake has been made. 


“ John Bond, LL.D.,” sat in the Long Par- 
liament, as a member for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis borough (‘ Return of Mem 
bers,’ i. 488), Taine elected under the writ 
issued upon the order made by the House 
on 25 Sept., 1645 (‘Journals,’ iv, 286). On 
26 March, 1646, the House resolved (¢id., 489), 

“That this House doth approve of the election 
of John Bond, Doctor of the Civil Law, a member 
of this House, to be Master of Trinity Hall in the 
University of Cambridge.” 

“Dr. John Bond,” the member, was on the 
“Committee of Lords and Commons to ad- 
judge and determine scandalous offences,” 
appointed by an ordinance, dated 5 June, 
1646, for the settling “of the Presbyteriall 
Government in the Church of England” 
(printed London, 1646); see ‘Journals,’ iv. 562. 
He was, presumably, the “Dr. John Bond 
who was recorder of Weymouth, his Parlia- 
mentary constituency, in Sept., 1646 (Hist. 
MSS. Com., Rep. V., App., pp 587-8; see 
also Hutchins’s * Dorset,’ ii. 440). 

John Bond, the Puritan divine, preached 
before the House of Commons at church on 
27 March, 1644; 22 Aug., 1645; 19 July and 
7 Sept., 1648; 11 July and 5 Nov., 1649; 
26 July, 1650; and 26 Aug., 1651. On each 
occasion the House ordered one or two 
members* to give thanks from the House to 
‘“Mr. Bond” for his sermon, and usually 
requested that the sermon should be printed 
( Journals,’ iii. 439; iv. 252; v. 640; vi. 10, 
261, 318, 447 ; vii. 6). The preacher evidently 
was not a member of the House, and he seems 
to be distinguished in the ‘Journals’ from 
John Bond, LL.D., by his plainer title of 
“Mr.” In one place (‘ Journals,’ v. 633) he is 
styled “Mr. Bond, Master of the Savoye. 
As to the appointment of “Mr. Bond” to 
the Savoy for his life in December, 1645, see 
‘ Journals,’ iv. 167, 372, 385, 389. 

While he was Master of the Savoy the 
preacher made a lease, “in trust for his 
wife,” of the manors of Dengie, Essex, and 
Garstang, Lancashire, which belonged to the 
hospital. In 1660 Parliament apparently 
refused to confirm this lease, and “ Mr. Bond” 
was referred to as “the late pretended Master 
of the Savoy” (Hist. MSS. Com., Rep. VIL., 
App., p. 131). No marriage by “John Bond 
LL. is mentioned in the pedigree of Bon 
in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ i. 603. 

According to that pedigree, “John Bond, 
LL.D.,” died in 1676. Possibly “the late 
pretended Master of the Savoy” was dead 
in 1660. At any rate, it is clear that before 


* The “Mr. Bond” who was sometimes ordered 
to give the thanks was, wresumably, Dennis Bond, 
M.P. for Dorchester (‘ D.N.b.,’ v. 337). 
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that year he had been succeeded at the Savoy 
by William Hooke, Oliver Cromwell's chap- 
lain. By 12 Car. IL, e. 31, s. 11, Parliament 
refused to confirm “ William Hooke” in the 
mastership of the hospital—a fact which 
settles the doubt whether Hooke was at any 
time Master there, which is raised in Hooke's 
life in the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxvii. 279. See also 
Noble’s ‘House of Cromwell,’ i. 342, third 
edition. 

From the “ Epistle Dedicatory ” before one 
of his sermons (‘ Occasus Occidentalis,’ printed 
London, 1645) it appears that the preacher 
was born at Chard, in Somerset. See the 
foot-note to the ‘Athene,’ ii. 115. This refer- 
ence to Chard suggests that the preacher 
was educated, not at Cambridge, as ies been 
generally supposed, but at Oxford, being the 
member of { adham College thus described 
in Gardiner's ‘ Registers’ of that College, 
i. 115 :— 

“John Bond. Mfatriculated] 12 Oct. 1632. 
(Somerset. fil. Johannis Bond de Chard, pleb. xt. 
20.) C. M. [Caution Money) received 20 June 1632, 
restored 28 April 1637. B.A. 3 July 1633. B.C.L. 
11 Dec. 1634. Mr. Bond vacated the Study towards 
the College in the South Crest 12 Jan. 1636.” 


The preacher probably never rose above 
the degree of B.C.L. (see ‘Cat. Lib. Imp. 
Bibl. Bodleianw, i. 295, 1843); and the 
idea that he was of Cambridge probably 
sprang from his being confused with the 
Master of Trinity Hall. I suppose that 
the latter was identical with the John 
Bond, LL.D., who in 1645 was fellow 
of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, and 
also with the John Bond, LL.D., who in 
1649 became Professor of Law at Gresham 
College. London. I have not, however, con- 
sulted the records of these colleges, by which 
this supposition can perhaps be tested ; 
and we can hardly-make two John Bonds 
grow where one grew before without fore- 
seeing the possibility of a third springing up. 

On 20 Jan., 1650/1, a John Bonde joined 
the Inner Temple. He is described in the 
Admission Book as “Doctor juris civilis, 
filius et heres apparens Denis Bonde, de 
Dorchester, armigeri.” The ‘Calendar of 
Inner Temple Records,’ ii. 298, states that on 
4 Feb., 1650/1, “ John Bond, D.C.L., a master 
of the Court of Chancery and member of this 
society,” was made “an associate to the 
bench.” He had been admitted Master in 
Chancery on 22 May, 1650, and he was suc- 
ceeded in this oftice by Arthur Barnardiston 
on 3 May, 1655 (Hardy’s ‘Catalogue of Lord 
Chancellors,’ 93). The memorandum of his 
admission to this mastership, which is en- 


rolled at the Record Office (Petty Bag, 


Officers’ Admissions, No. 2, entry 33), styles 
him “ Johannes Bond, Juris Civilis Doctor.” 

The authorities [ have mentioned present 
their composite personage as the eldest son 
of the Dennis Bond, of Dorchester, who in 
February, 16489, became member of the 
Council of State (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ v. 337). Pre- 
sumably this Dennis Bond was father of the 
Master in Chancery, and that mastership and 
the mastership of Trinity Hall may have been 
served by the same John Bond. The point 
appears to need further light. But it seems 
clear that the Master of Trinity Hall and 
the Master of the Savoy were distinct 
persons. H. C. 

CoroNATION ADVERTISEMENT OF 1685.—I 
enclose the following curious advertisement, 
copied from the London Gazette of 30 April, 
1685, which may be worth recording, as it 
refers to the coronation of James II.:— 

* Lost at their Majesties Coronation the Button 
off His Majesties Scepter, set about with 24 small 
Diamonds, three rubies and three Emeralds; a 
Pendant Pearl from His Majesties Crown, about 
9 Carats or 30 Common Grains, and about 16 Great 
Links of a Gold Chain. Whoever gives Notice 
thereof to the officers of His Majesties Jewel House 
shall be well rewarded.” 

F. G. Hirron Price. 


“Barrator.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives various 
forms of this word in the sense, among others, 
of “one who vexatiously raises, or incites to 
litigation.” The following is another form 
of the same word :— 

“And let y* Judge know from us that wee ex- 
pect he maintaine the gravity, integrity & autho- 
rity of his Office: and that he doth not bring a 
disrepute on the Court of Bombay by lightness, 
paritiality [sic], self-seeking, or countenancing 
common Barristors in w™ sort of vermine they 
say Bombay is very unhappy.” — Letter of Ger. 
Aungier and others of the Council of Surat, dated 
8 February, 1675,6, in ‘Selections from Letters of 
Bombay Secretariat,’ ed. G. W. Forrest (Bombay, 
1887), vol. i. p. Sl. ; 

EMERITUS. 


“Concert”: Dance.” — The ultimate 
etymology of ‘‘ concert,” the Fr. concert, It. 
concerto, does not appear to have been clearly 
made out by the lexicographers. Dr. Murray 
in ‘H.E.D, has an interesting note on the 
verb. He mentions three conjectures: (1) that 
the It. concerto is derived from the verb 
concertare, to agree or tune together, and that 
the Italian is identical with the Lat. concer- 
tare, to contend, dispute; (2) that the It. 
concertare is identical with a Lat. *consertare, 
a derivative of conserere, to join or fit together ; 
and (3) that It. concerto, concertare, were 

rversions of conserto, consertare, under the 
influence of concento. With regard to con- 
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jecture (1) it has always seemed to me to be 
an extremely difficult matter to connect the 
idea of agreement, harmony, concert, with 
that of dispute, strife, contention. I think 
that conjecture (2) is correct, and that the It. 
concertare points to an original *conserture. 
I think also that I shall be able to show that 
it is unnecessary to adopt conjecture (3) that 
the change from consertare to concertare was 
due to the influence of concento. 

The question whether in the Romanic 
languages an ne (¢.e., an nts) may represent 
an original xs has within the last few years 
engaged the attention of many philologists, 
and such a development appears to have 
been fully established. The point is treated 
with much learning and acumen by Mr. 
J. D. M. Ford in his interesting article on 
*The Old Spanish Sibilants’ in the Harvard 
University Studies and Notes, vol. vii. p. 68 
(1900). Mr. Ford refers us to the following 
authorities on the subject: Schuchardt 
in Romania, iii. 285 ; P. Meyer in Romania, 
vii. 107; Revue des Langues Romanes, 
v. 333; Meyer-Liibke, i. 500. This sound- 
change seems to have been very common in 
Old Spanish, hence in the ‘Cid’ “San 
Calvador” for San Salvador ; “ verrar” for Lat. 
serrare, due to the compound “encerrar” for 
Lat. inserrvare. Hence may be explained the 
cin M.E. cendal, a word common to Provencal, 
Old French, and Spanish, from a phrase in 
sendalo, Low Lat. sendalum being connected 
with Greek ovvdev (Indian muslin). 

From the above it may be seen that there 
is nothing to be said on phonetic grounds 
against the identification of a Romanic 
danzare(E. dance) with an Old German dansén. 
But the identification seems to me to be on 
other grounds very doubtful. The widely 
spread German nations had various words 
for this delightful art, but amongst them the 
word dansdn does not appear. The Goths in 
Meesia used latkan, laiks (Luke xv. 25), the 
English frictan (Matt. xi. 17), tum/ian (Matt. 
xiv. 6), and plegian (Lindisfarne). In the 
‘Heliand’ the word is spilon (German spielen). 
The Germans and English also borrowed from 
the Latin saltare the forms sa/zén (Tatian) 
and saltian (Luke vii. 32), and the Goths 
borrowed from the Slavs plinsjan (Matt. xi. 
17). It seems extremely improbable that, a 
popular word for the saltatory art already 
existing in Latin, a word should have been 
borrowed by the Romanic nations from the 
Germans, and that that word should not have 
been one of the above-cited words, words 
in common use, but a rare word like dansdn, 
which did not mean to dance, but to stretch 
(cp. Ger. dehnen). ComEsToR OXONIENSIS. 


“ Cuesnut.”—Although the spelling “ ches- 
nut” is common enough at the present time 
in the descriptive terms used regarding 
horses, it is not accepted as a correct literary 
form. The‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ marks 
it as archaic. Still, if we are to accept Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s readings, Shelley appears to 
have used this spelling of the word. In 
‘Rosalind and Helen,’ e.g , the opening speech 
of Helen recalls “our land,” 

Whose wilds and floods, 
Barren and dark although they be, 
ere dearer than these chesnut woods. 

A little later the same speaker says :— 

In the dell of yon dark chesnut wood 

Is a stone seat, a solitude 

Less like our own. 
In the minutice of style Shelley was notoriously 
careless, but, as ae temo ” was a form which 
he simply continued, his usage should, per- 
haps, rescue it yet awhile from the company 
of effete archaisms. Etymologically, of course, 
the spelling is indefensible. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

(The ‘H.E.D. has some interesting information 
on chesnut: “ Chesten-nut was soon reduced to 
chestenut, chestnut, and chesnut ; the last was the 
predominant form (82 per cent. of instances ex- 
amined) from 1570 to c. 1820, and is used in all 
the editions of Bailey; chestnut was adopted by 
Johnson, and prevails in current use.”] 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


CoLeriIpGE am preparing 
for immediate (private) publication an ex- 
haustive bibliography of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and intend to include a list of the 
volumes enriched by his marginalia. Some 
of these books are now accessible in the 
British Museum, but a large number were 
scattered in the sale of the libraries of Lamb, 
Southey, Prof. J. H. Green, and others. As 
I desire to indicate the present whereabouts 
of all volumes camebanel by 8. T. Coleridge, 
may I ask the courtesy of a brief note in an 
early number of ‘N. & Q.’ calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to my search? I shall be 
grateful for any information concerning these 
marginalia or other interesting Coleridgeana. 

Joun Louris Haney. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Tirte or Book Wantep.—In a book of 
short stories, eight or ten years ago, was one 


called ‘An Old Woman of the Sea,’ describing 
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the match-making designs in her own favour 
of a lady no longer young, and how the 
uarry escaped by leaving her on board a 
riend's yacht and steaming away in his 
own. What was the title of the book ? 


CAVALIER AND RoOUNDHEAD FAMILIES OF 
CARMARTHEN AND GLAMORGAN. —Is_ there 
any record of the Cavalier and Roundhead 
families of Carmarthen and Glamorgan? The 
Shewens and the Mansels both took part in 
the Civil War. Is it recorded on which side 
these families fought ? T. M.-S. 


‘*IN MATTERS OF COMMERCE THE FAULT OF 
THE Dutcu.”—As an old subscriber to 
*‘N. & Q,,’ may I ask you to obtain for 
me a correct reference to the source of the 
frequently quoted words :— 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is asking too little and taking too much ? 

I have searched the poetry of the anti-Jaco- 
bins, but cannot find it there, and strangely, | 
although the quotation is well known, there | 
is no mention of it in any of the dictionaries 
of quotations. E. Erskine Scorr. | 

[At 4% §. i, 438 the full correspondence between | 
Canning and Sir Charles Bagot, in which the verses 
were first given—very interesting it is—is printed. | 
See also 4** S. i. 267, 302, 427. 


Cuaries J. Matnews. —I am anxious to} 
ascertain the dates of his appearances | 
between 1837 and 1845 at the Olympic, | 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Haymar- | 
ket theatres, in the following pieces : * Deaf | 
Lover,’ ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ ‘ Lying made 
Easy,’ ‘ Day Well Spent,’ * Duel,’ ‘ Wolf and 
the Lamb,’ ‘ Perfection,’ ‘Too Late for Din- 
ner,’ ‘Free and Easy,’ Millamour in ‘ Know 
Your Own Mind,’ and ‘ Three and the Deuce.’ 
Will correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly help 
me ? WaALrers. 


Wuirsun 
book at Upton Snodsbury, Worcester, occur 
the following entries :— 


od. 
1797, June 12th. Wisson farthings —... 1 0 
1798, June 12th. Pd. for Wisson farthings 6 
1799. Pd. for Wisson farthings ... one 1 0 


The payment would thus seem to have varied 
in amount. What was the basis of it? Was 
it invariably made to the cathedral ? 
H. Kincsrorp. 
Stoulton Vicarage. 


“The Lion AND THE UNICORN FIGHTING 
ror THE Crown.” — What are the origin and 
signification (if any) of this well - known 
rime? There was, indeed, once upon a time 


a battle fought at Flodden Field ; but it is 


many a long day since that chaste but super- 
cilious beast, the unicorn, has permitted him- 
self to be chased round the town by a mere 
English lion (or leopard). A. R. BayLey. 


Bett should like to com- 
mend to the notice of your correspondents 
the inscription on the tenor bell at Bitterley, 
Salop, which runs as follows :— 

+ IESV LESEIGNE SEYNT ANNE PERLE 

ORDYNAVNCE ALEISSTURYE 

QVEDIV ASOILE PVRSAGAVNT MERCY 
“To Jesus the Lord and St. Anne by the 
ordinance of Alice Sturye, whom God absolve 
by His great mercy.” GAVNT is for GRAVNT, 
i.e. grand. The bell belongs to a class familiar 
to campanists, the stops between the words 
being heads of Edward III. and Philippa. 
Thus we are precluded from attributing it 
to a date earlier than 1330. But I believe 
Norman-French monumental inscriptions 
were only in use from 1290 to 1320 or there- 
abouts ; and, on the other hand, it is pro- 
bable that the founder of this bell was not 
the original owner of these stamps. There 
seems to be some difficulty in tracing the name 
of Alice Sturye or Stury, but a recent corre- 
spondent of the Shrewsbury Chronicle states 
that there were two Alice Sturys in the early 
part of the fourteenth century : one the wife 


‘of Sir William Stury, Knt., about 1318; the 


other, of Sodyllt, wife of Richard Stury, 
1332. The Herald and Genealogist mentions 
an Alice Stury, of Lapford, Devon, said to 
be the daughter of Sir John Blount, Knt., 
who was living in 1413 (vol. vi. p. 14). This 
lady, if her connexion with Salop could be 
traced, would suit best with the probable 
date of the bell. I should be most grateful 
if any of your readers could throw more light 
on the subject. H. B. WALTERs. 


VisitinG Carps ITaLy.— 

“ The visiting cards in Italy are commonly orna- 
inented with emblems and monuments: I received 
cards at Verona on which was an engraving of the 
amphitheatre; the Venetians have on theirs the 
bridge of the Rialto, the front of St. Mark, the 
columns of the Piazzetta, &c.” —‘* Historical...... 
Travels in Italy......by M. Valery...... translated by 
C. E. Clifton...... Paris, Baudry’s Harepenn Library, 
1852,” p. 145, note 2, bk. vi. ch. ii. 

Is this custom entirely obsolete? The date 
of Valery’s travelling and living in Italy 
appears, according to the preface, to have 
been about 1825 to 1835. 

Ropert PreRPOINT. 


Cornish Morro: “ONE AND ALL.” — So 
long ago as September, 1851, the question 
was asked (1* S. iv. 174), “Can you tell me 
when the Cornish mottu ‘One and all’ was 
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adopted, and why?” To this no answer was 
given, and I believe similar a have 
since remained unanswered. May I repeat 
it now DUNHEVED. 


Siens.—Will any reader kindly inform me 
as to the origin of the following signs: ‘‘ Bas- 
sett’s Pole,” “ Blankmakers’ Arms,” ‘** Bull and 
Spectacles,” “Gate Hangs Well,” ‘ Logger- 
heads,” “ Posada.” F. J. Wrorrestey. 

{For “Gate Hangs Well” see 6 8. ii. 164, 259, 
335, 438, 524.) 

AmerIcAN KNEE-BREECHES.—In an article 
on this tremendous question the Daily News 
of Monday seems to assume that Mr. Choate 
did not wear breeches at the Abbey. Those 
who saw him walk up the nave to his place 
say he did, and we believe that as a fact 
the representatives of the United States 
Embassy, like Washington, wore “frock 
dress.” Why not? A. K. 

Weicut or Token.—I have in my posses- 
sion a small metal disc, apparently of brass, 
somewhat less in size than a farthing, but 
tnicker. The obverse reads, “George ILL. 
10° 5¢”; the reverse, “2 Dwt. 16 Gr. 1772.” 
The lettering is raised, and there is an 
irregular border, suggesting a rope pattern. 
Between the 2 and the 16 is punctured what 
looks like an official stamp, such as is used 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall to mark plate. The 
figure therein is extremely small, and might 
be a covered cup or jug with handle and 
spout, or it might be a lion rampant with 
upturned tail. The disc is in a perfectly 
sharp and clear condition, and I should be 
much obliged for any information as to the 
source of its issue and use. Wa. NorMAN. 


Barsitonsor.”—I have in my possession 
an old parchment deed bearing date 25 Nov., 
1719. Thedeed is in Latin, and is an appoint- 
ment of one William Skinner to an office of 
some kind in connexion with Ely Cathedral. 
After the usual salutation, “Omnibus Christi 
Fidelibus,” Robert Mosse, Professor of Theo- 
logy and Dean of Ely Cathedral, appoints (as 
follows) :— 

“* Dedisse, concess’e et per presentes confirmasse 
Gulielmo Skinner servient nostro officium Barbi- 
tonsoris Eccl’ie nostre Elien’ predicta et ipsum 
Barbitonsorem nostrum Elien’ facimus, constituimus 
et ordinamus per preesentes.” 

Thedeed goes on to relate that the appoint- 
ment was for life, and that an annual stipend 
of 6/. was to be paid to the appointee for his 
services, but [ am at present in the dark 
as to what those services were. No Latin 
dictionary I have come across up to now 
gives the term “ Barbitonsor,” the 


whether William Skinner was a barber or 
something to do with the orchestra of the 
cathedral, the latter theory being based on 
the Latin word “barbiton,” a harp or lute. 
Enlightenment would be very gratefully 
received. Ernest E. HItts. 

_ Barbitonsor passim occurrit apud 
interioris aeui. Vide si vis Lobinellum Hist. Britan. 
to. 2, p. 560,” &e.—‘ Ducange et Carpentarii Glos- 
sarium,’ i. 579, s.v.] 


“Wic-wanps”: “Far-Hatves.”—I should 
be greatly obliged by any one telling me the 
derivation of the word wig-wands (or wag- 
wands). 1 find it used by country maids 
from Wiltshire and the Welsh border for the 
grass usually called totter-grass or quaker 
grass. 

A maid from Hertfordshire always called 
the fruit of the wild rose fat-halves. I 
should also like to know the meaning of 
this word. LigsE M. SHERRING. 


Cuor.ey’s Poems.— Has there been any 
collected publication of the ins of Henry 
Fothergill Chorley ? W. G. Norris. 

Coalbrookdale. 


‘Tue Vicar AND Moses.’—Will some reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply the missing line or lines 
of the following song !— 

At the sign of ‘“‘ The Horse” old Spin-text, of course, 

Each night took his pipe and his pot, 

With a jorum of nappy, quite pleasant and happy, 

Thus sat this convivial sot, 

Singing down derry, down derry down. 
The night it was dark when in came the clerk, 
With reverence due, and submission, 
First stroked his cravat, and twirled round his hat, 
And bowing proclaimed his petition, 
Singing down derry. 
**T ve come, sir,” says he, “‘ to beg, do you see, 

Of your reverence’ worship and glory, 

To inter a poor baby with as much speed as may be, 

And I’ll walk with the lantern before ye,” 

Singing down derry. 
“Bring Moses some becr, and me some, do you 
hear ? 

I hate to be called from my liquor. ' 

Come, Moses, the King, it’s a scandalous thing 

Such a subject should be but a vicar,” 

Singing down derry. 
**Oh laws, sir, the corpse it does stay !” 
* Thou fool, hold thy peace, since miracles cease 
A corpse, Moses, can’t run away.” 
Singing down derry. 
When they come to the grave, the clerk hummed a 
stave 

While the surplice was wrapp'd round the priest, 
And so droll was the figure of Moses and vicar, 

That the parish still laugh at the jest, 

Singing down derry. 
From the wording of the song, and the habits 


opinions of my friends are divided as to | attributed to the vicar, it seems probable 
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that it dates from the eighteenth century. 
Does any one now know what class of writers 
evolved and set to music verses of this 
calibre? So many of the old-fashioned songs, 
which seem to have been composed when 
George III. was king, or earlier, are descrip- 
tive of country life, that they can pone 
have been made for what would now be 
called a music-hall audience, familiar only 
with the customs of a large town. Were 
they intended to be sung at fairs and markets 
by strolling musicians, and sold as broad- 
sides ? 

Mr. Howlett, of Kirton-in-Lindsey, who 
used to hear ‘The Vicar and Moses’ sung in 
his youth, also remembers an old man singing 
a song which began :— 

Come, Davy, I'll tell you a secret, 

If you ‘ll keep it snug in your breast : 
I would not for old Eldon city 
It came to the ears of the rest— 
and concluded with :— 

I went to Tom in the Long Ings, 

For to hear his cracks and his jokes, 
And there stood an old woman telling fortunes, 
So I must be like other folks. 

With some chalk and a pair of old bellows, 
Two letters she wrote in my way : 

S stands for Sally all the world over, 
And nothing but G stands for Gray. 


The metre of this love-ditty seems to have | 
suffered change, and “old Eldon city” | 
appears to be a corruption, but the descrip- 

tion of fortune-telling with“ chalk and a pair | 
of old bellows” makes it of value to the folk- 
lore collector. P. 


(The missing stanzas are too numerous for quota- 
tion in our pages. You will find the entire song, 
with some not very significant alterations, in ‘ The 
Universal Songster,’ vol. i. p. 353 (G. Routledge & 
Sons, n.d.), with Cruikshank’s illustrations. The 
book can doubtless be seen at the British Museum. 
Such songs were, as a rule, sung by comedians in 
the plays of the late eighteenth century. } 


Nana Sanre anp tHe INDIAN Mutiny.— 
Is anything authentic known of the ultimate 
fate of Nana Sahib after his flight, with his 
brother Bala Rao, into Nepaul in the early 
months of 1859? I have seen it stated that 
he became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and is known to have so died. A few 
years ago I remember to have seen in one of 
the illustrated monthly magazines what pur- 
ported to be a narrative of his being seen— 
an old and worn-out man—and, I fancy, of 
his dying in the presence of the writer ; but 
my impression is that this was merely a 
fictitious sketch, and that the recognized 
writers on the Indian Mutiny state that he 
entirely disappeared after being hunted across 
the frontier. W. B. H. 


Beylics. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ‘ WOODSTOCK.’ 
(9 §. x. 65.) 

Tue difficulties which perplex DEvoNIENsIs, 
and which lead him to attribute to the author 
of ‘Woodstock’ “an extraordinary mistake ” 
in reference to the age of Sir Henry Lee, 
and forgetfulness in reference to Roger Wild- 
rake’s communication to Markham Everard of 
Cromwell’s verbal conditions, will, I think, 
disappear on a careful study of the novel. 

It is not accurate to-say that Sir Henry 
“is represented throughout the novel as an 
old man,” for Scott’s initial description of 
him (Edin. ed., vol. xxxix. p. 2) is: “*The 
man was elderly, yet seemed bent more by 
sorrow and infirmity than by the weight of 
years.” It is true he had a long white beard 
(idid., p. 27), and is in many places referred to 
as “the old man,” and once at least as “old 
Henry Lee”; but the earlier description 
must, in fairness to the author, be taken as 
qualifying all such phrases. 

Sir Henry’s own account of himself as one 
that was ‘‘a mere child” at the time of 
Shakspeare’s death (1616) would not in the 
circumstances be an inapt description of a 
boy of ten, or even twelve. This would, in 
the year 1652, when the novel commences, 
make him forty-six or forty-eight, an age at 
which he might well have had a long white 
beard. Being, in addition, ‘* bent by sorrow 
and infirmity,” the general description of 
“old” can hardly be said to suggest any 
violent inconsistency, and is certainly no 
“extraordinary mistake.” The ‘‘ withered 
hand and shrivelled cheek ” which Bevis used 
to lick, “the long beard bleached like the 
thistle down,” and the general infirmity 
which had come upon the knight at the time 
of the king’s progress to London, as men- 
tioned in the concluding chapter, are all of 
a later date, a time when Sir Henry might 
have been fifty-two or fifty-four ; and these 
apparent indications of age may, one and all, 
be attributed to the intense and wearing 
anxiety to which he had in the interval been 


he second difficulty—that connected with 
Roger Wildrake’s suppression from Everard 
of Cromwell’s verbal conditions—is altogether 
imaginary. Wildrake's statement in the scene 
where he attempts the assassination of the 
general, that “Everard knew not a word of 
the rascally conditions,” is no untruth, for 
when Everard endeavoured to take the packet 
from his hands on his return from the inter- 
view with Cromwell at Windsor, Wildrake’s 
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own words show (vol. xxxix. ch. ix., ut supra) 
that he was guilty of suppression, and that 
for reasons which are rather creditable than 
otherwise to his fidelity and sense of honour : 

‘Forgive me, Mark ; if thou knewest the purpose 
with which this deed is granted—if thou knewest 
what it is not my purpose to tell thee—what man- 
ner of hopes are founded on thy accepting it, I 
have that opinion of thee, Mark Everard, that thou 
would’st as soon take a redhot horseshoe from the 
anvil with thy bare hand, as receive into it this slip 
of paper.” 

But this is not all. Later on we have 
Cromwell’s words, addressed to his officer 
Pearson (vol. xl. ch. xix.): “‘ Wretch! thou 
hast not touched Markham Everard, in whom 
there was no guilt, for he was deceived by 
him who passed between us.” 

It is, y= interesting to mention — 
reverting to the topic of Sir Henry Lee’s 
age—that one other at least has taken the 
same view as DEVONIENSIS, namely, the 
painter W. Boxall, whose representation of 
the knight in the plate prefixed to vol. xxxix. 
of the Edin. ed. of 1832 is entirely in accord 
with your correspondent’s notion of his 
appearance. A more accurate delineation 
of the ranger of Woodstock is, I think, 
however, to found in the succeeding 
volume, where J. Inskipp portrays him 
exactly as Scott has described him in the 
second chapter of the novel—an “elderly,” 
but not anold man. Epwarp SULLIVAN. 

Reform Club, 8.W. 

“ONLY TOO THANKFUL” §. ix. 288, 370, 
457 ; x. 13, 151).—The phrase “ You are only 
too lucky ” will be found at the end of scene 1. 
in Bishop Heber’s serio-comic romance ‘Blue- 
Beard’ (London, Murray, 1841). Hume, in 
his essay ‘Of Qualities immediately agree- 
able to Ourselves,’ says :— 

“In a kind way of blame, we say, a person is 
too good ; when he exceeds his part in society, and 
carries his attention for others beyond the proper 
bounds.” 

CurisTIAN LARKIN. 

Liverpool. 


DISAPPEARING CHARTISTS (9% §. ix. 144, 
251, 391, 496 ; x. 34).—Few persons outside the 
Vatican personally announce themselves to 
be infallible, but when it comes to owning to 
a mistake there is usually reluctance to do it, 
as though it damaged some secret sense of 
infallibifity still existing in the mind. I 
make no pretension of the kind, and have no 
hesitation in admitting that I did confuse 
Mr. F. Apams with Mr. W. E. Apams. How, 
I cannot now tell, as I have mislaid Mr. F. 
ADAMs’s communication. Mr. Joun Gricor 


thinks that my unsuccessful reference to 


Mr. W. E. ApAms invalidates my dictum that 
‘*the correction of error is the establishment 
of truth.” Instead of correcting an error I 
made one. But it is still true that he who 
does correct an error contributes to the 
establishment of truth. Mr. Gricor must 
think so himself, or he would not have 
taken the trouble he has to correct (good- 
naturedly) the mistake of amalgamating two 
Adamses who do not assimilate. Major 
Cartwright held “that the errors of a jury 
ought to be respected.” Ought not corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ to respect errors 
made in the search for truth? 
G. J. 
Eastern Lodge, Brighton. 


PaM=KNAVE or Ciuss (9 §. x. 66).— 
“Lanterloo,” the original name of loo or lu, 
is said to come from the French word 
lanturelu (nonsense, fudge), the refrain of 
a famous vaudeville of the time of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield, Reading. 


Mrs. JANE Barker, Novetist (9° §, x. 87). 
—I have for many years been endeavouring 
to find out particulars of this lady, but have 
been cave t to procure any information 
except that which is to be gathered from her 
publications. I have the advertisement of an 
early work by her :— 

“A Christian Pilgrimage, or a Companion for 
the Holy Season of Lent — written originally in 
French by Mons. De Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray—made English by Mrs. Jane Barker, of 
Wilsthorp, near Stamford, in Lincolnshire—1717.” 
It may be noticed that the address to the 
reader in ‘A Patch-work Screen,’ 1723, is 
signed “Jane Barker,” and dated from 
Richmond, Candlemas Day, 1722/23. 

The second edition (1719) of Mrs. Barker’s 
entertaining novels contains, in~ vol. i., 
‘Exilius,’ a dedication to the Countess of 
Exeter (Elizabeth Brownlow, wife of the 
sixth earl), in which Mrs. Barker writes :— 

“Was it not Burleigh House, with its Park, &c., 
that formed in me the first idea of my Scipio’s 
Country Retreat? Most sure it was, for when I 
composed my Romance I knew nothing farther 
from home than Burleigh and Worthorp.” 

These two seats of the Exeter family are 
about seven miles from Wilsthorp. 
Jos. PHILLIPs. 

Stamford. 


The same information was sought for 
through the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ as long 
ago as September, 1852 (1* S. vi.), but no 
reply has appeared. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 
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Lapy Percy x. 69).—My 
friend the late Rev. J. W. Kaye, LL.D., for 
many years rector of Derrybrusk, once 
mentioned this lady’s name to me whilst 
staying as his guest at Derrybrusk Rectory. 
We were examining some of the ancient 
gravestones in the old Derrybrusk church- 
yard at the time, and, if my memory serves 
me rightly, Dr. Kaye pointed one out as the 
supposed mark of the burial-place of the 
lady in question. If Dr. Maxwett will 
communicate with Sir Charles King, Bart. 
(with whom I had some conversation at the 
time, and who takes a great interest in local 
antiquities), he will, | think, obtain every 
information. Derrybrusk is only the name 
of a parish. The rectory and ruins of the old 
church are situated some five miles from 
Enniskillen ; there is no village, and the new 
church is about two miles distant from the 
rectory. Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Tue Iron Duke AND THE Duke or WEL- | 
LINGTON (9 8. ix. 466; x. 11, 73, 156).—Srr 
Herspert MAXwWELt is frank ; I will be equally | 
so. If no evidence can be produced to sup- 
port his theory that the so/riquet conferred 
on Wellington came to him in a roundabout 
way some years after his death, neither can 
I produce direct evidence to support my state- 
ment— most deliberately made—that Wel- 
lington during his lifetime was popularly 
spoken of as *‘ The Iron Duke.” The point is | 
interesting, and to noone more so than to the | 
brilliant author who has written so good a/| 
‘ Life’ of the great duke. In pursuit of evi- | 
dence I recently consulted an old Berkshire 
magistrate, now in his ninety-second year, in 
full possession of an acute memory, who 
often met the Duke of Wellington out hunt- 
ing. He assures me that Wellington at that 
time was popularly. known as “The [ron 
Duke.” I also consulted the son of one of | 
the duke’s most intimate friends. In his 
father's house he frequently met Wellington. 
I give the reply in his own written words :— 

“IT can safely say that never in my young days, 
nor when I had arrived at maturity, did I hear the 
name of the Duke of Wellington converted into 
‘Iron Duke.’ Of course I have often seen that 
sobriquet in print— probably in Punch, or some 
comic paper. I thought your explanation in 
*‘N. & Q.’ about the battleship Iron Duke was 
quite satisfactory.” 

Here, then, is evidence not absolutely con- | 
flicting, and yet not sufficiently precise to | 
establish the point one way or anathen. The | 
erux of the matter lies in the date when, | 


christened “The Duke of Wellington,” and 
nicknamed for short “The Iron Duke.” Until 
we know that date we cannot proceed much 
further. Meanwhile, through the courtesy 
of a friend, I am enabled to give at least two 
instances of the playful humour of Mr. Punch. 
In vol. ii. p. 88 (issued in 1842) we find the 
hero of Waterloo spoken of as “the wrought- 
iron Duke.” In vol. xviii. p. 30 (issued in 1850) 
Wellington is alluded to as “the iron Duke.” 
These facts would seem to support my con- 
tention that the duke’s appropriate sobriquet 
was, in a naval sense, prior to the Iron Age. 
[ think it will be end upon further investi- 
gation that my origina] statement was abso- 
lutely correct. Ricuarp EpGcuMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


In 1844 one of the Dublin mail steamers 
was called “The Iron Duke” (600tons burthen), 
and on 10 September of that year she ran 
into the brig Parana (see Jilustrated Lon- 
don News, 14 September, 1844, p. 163). A 

uarter of an hour with Lloyd's List would 
show when the name “Iron Duke” first ap- 
peared in the mercantile marine. A _loco- 
motive called “The Iron Duke” was built at 
the Great Western Railway locomotive works 
at Swindon in 1847 (see Stretton’s ‘ Develop- 
ment of the Locomotive,’ p 96). Under the 
word * Duke’ in the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ [ find a quotation, da 1850, in 
which the phrase “ [ron Duke,” as applied to 
the Duke of Wellington, occurs. Kk. B. P. 


Stamp CoLLecTING AND ITs LITERATURE 
Forty Years Aco (9 §S. x. 81).—No refer- 
ence is made in this note to the Stamp 
Vollector's Magazine, a publication which 


/enjoyed a considerable circulation from its 


first issue in February, 1863, till its discon- 
tinuance in 1874. It was published in London 
by E. Marlborough & Co. and in Bath by 
Stafford Smith. The heading of each month] 


|issue consisted of a facsimile of the Mul- 


ready envelope, and numerous illustrations 
of postage stamps and post-marks were used 
in the text. Its early success was largely 
due to Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., who wrote 
much for the magazine, and, if [ remember 
rightly, edited it. I, CHaLKLey GouLp. 


Stamp collecting must have been common 
at Eton in 1860 and 1861, for I can well 
recollect at Easter, 1862, a late cousin of 
mine who was then at Mr. Vidal’s house show- 
ing me his very large collection, and startin 
my own with some duplicates, some of which 
I still possess. In an old edition of the Boy's 


according to Sir Hersert MAXweLt, an iron | Own Book (1865?) stamp collecting is said 
steamship was launched in the Mersey, | to have been introduced in 1856, and Messrs. 
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Stanley Gibbons & Co. claim to date from! Ermeline, who died s.p., and Emma, married 
that year as a firm, which was originally, [| to...... (sic), and had Gilbert de Laci, &c. 
believe, started at Plymouth. Your corre-| What documents or writings the fourteenth- 
spondent in his list of rarities does not| century chronicler of the abbey had before 
mention the Paris envelopes of 1653, only | him we cannot tell now, nor why he should 
two of which are known to exist. What) have stated that Hugh the fomndan died s.p., 
does he mean by his 1 cent British Guiana) when we now learn there existed charters, or 
of 1856, and what was its type? There are! copies of them, of a daughter named Sibyl 
l cents of 1851 and 1853 (ship in shield and | and her husband. 

ship in oval respectively), but I have always| Mr. Bappe.ey has made an interesting dis- 
understood that the rare british Guianas | covery, which now explains how it was certain 
were “value in a circle” of 1850. In Moens’s; manors became detached from the De Laci 
‘Album,’ ninth edition, no 1 cent is given in| barony. But why Pain fitz John did not 
1856, when the values issued were 4 cents| get the whole with his wife has still to be 
magenta and 4 cents ultramarine (ship in| found out. Perhaps Henry I. had some 
oblong rectangle). He does not mention the | political reason for preferring a sister’s son 
1856 Natal (embossed crown and inscrip-| to the daughter. It is no use speculating 
tions) on glazed paper. I saw a ld. yellow of | without any grounds. Gilbert might have 
this issue at Maritzburg in 1889, in the col-| been a brother of Sibyl, as Mr. BappELEY 
lection of a nephew of the Natal Postmaster-| suggests, or he might have been a son of 
General of 1856, and was told it was supposed | Hugh’s elder and banished brother restored 
to be unique. The rarest set of stamps is the | after his uncle’s death. For the ancestry of 
Afghanistan of 1878, a complete set of which | Pain fitz John see 9 S. vii. 124. 

has sold for 3007. The United States local A. 

vertised some years ago in London by Mr. oe 
Palmer as stamp in the Mauer” OR MULLET (9 S. ix. 486 ; 
One copy only was said to be known. There| X- 93).—C. C. B., in_ his reply, quotes 
was also shown about 1894 in a stamp/| Falstaff’s phrase, “thick as ewkesbury 
dealer’s in Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., an | mustard,” and asks, “Why Tewkesbury? 
Argentine stamp of the face value of $1,400 | In Shakespeare's time and long after Tewkes- 
(blue), issued for use on one day only as a| bury was famous for its mustard. Fuller 
memorial of the centenary of Columbus, | says: “ Mustard, the best in England (to 
14 October, 1892. A London stamp dealer | take no larger compasse), is made at Tewkes- 
early in 1900 offered the Natal Govern-| bury. It is very wholesome for the clearing 
ment 150,000/. down if they would make a of the head, moderately taken ; and [ believe 
special issue of postage and revenue stamps | Very few have ever surfeited thereof,” &c. 
under certain conditions in aid of their | Cuarves Hrarr. 
refugees, but the offer was declined. H. | GCapr. Morris’s Wire (9% S. x. 67, 117).— 


Famity Crests (9 S. x, 109).—Consult | In addition to the note you append to Mr. 
‘Introduction to Heraldry,’ by Hugh Clark, | J. Bouron’s query about Capt. Morris's 
thirteenth edition, London, 1840; ‘The Book | Wife, it may be added that, according to the 
of Family Crests, comprising nearly every | @¢"tlenutn’s Magazine of 1812, the year of 
Family properly blazoned and explained,’| her death, “her ladyship was one of the 
2 vols., London, 1840 ; and Boutell’s ‘ English | finest women of the age, and of great under- 
Heraldry,’ 1889. standing and accomplishments.” Her life 

Everarp Home Coteman. | WS full of interest. Horace Walpole has a 
71, Brecknock Road. great deal to say about her ladyship, who 
was Anne Hussey Delaval, born 2 December, 
Tue De Lact Famity treme. Henry [. anv! 1737. Sister of a family who were noted for 


STEPHEN (9 8. x. 21).—In my article on the | their benny, wit, and accomplishments, but 


‘Domesday Tenants of Gloucestershire’ I 
adopted the received pedigree of this family 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage’ (vol. i. p. 96) on 
duly considering his authority for it—namely, 
the “ Fundatorum Progenies” in the chroni- 
cles of Llanthony Abbey (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ vol. ii. 
p. 69). These memoranda distinctly assert 
that Hugh de Laci died without issue and 
his heritage descended to his two sisters, 


who were also known as the gay Delavals, she 
was scarcely twenty-two when she married 
the Hon. Sir William Stanhope, K.B., who 
was aged fifty-seven. The month after the 
marriage Horace Walpole writes: “I have 
seen the new Lady Stanhope ; I assure you 
her face will introduce no plebeian charms 
into the faces of the Stanhopes.” The Stan- 


| hope family were, however, in dismay ; for 
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should there have been a family with the|came it about that perro, the Castilian for 
alliance of the elderly knight aaa he young | dog, is a common dog-name in Wales? Is it 
wife, the earldom would have gone to Sir|due to the importers of Cardiff, Barry, and . 
William’s child, and not to the godson of the | Swansea, who see so many Spanish sailors ! . 
famous Earl of Chesterfield, whom he had | Doctor W. I. Knapp proposes patrius (canis) ¢ 
adopted as his protégé on his own son’s|as the etymon of perro—/e, native dog, dog bs 
death. Love did not run smooth between | of the fatherland—and explains its forma- 
the pair. Walpole writes to Sir H. Mann, | tion, with the exclusion of the dental d or ¢, '. 
1 Sept., 1763, scarce four years after the}as due to the previous introduction of the 
marriage : — personal name Pedro, from Petro or Petrum. a 
“We sent you Sir William Stanhope and my | Galgo, the name of the Spanish greyhound, . 
lady a fond couple; you have returned them to us | comes from (rallicus, 7.e., French dog. Alonso . 
very different. When they came to ape | | de Ercilla in his ‘Araucana’ (canto iii.) speaks . 
of the chariot to his brother Lor’ Of ligeros lebrelesirlandeses generosos.” 
* Madam, I hope I shall never see your face again.’ It would seem then that Spaniards in former 8 
She replied: ‘Sir, I will take all the pains I can| times were accustomed to distinguish their 7 
you never shall.’ He lays no gallantry to her | imported from their national breeds of hounds ,. 
charge. with some care. E. 8. Dopeson. . 
Shortly after, 27 Sept., 1763, Lord Chester- 5 8 
field writes to Arthur Stanhope: “ He [7.e., MALT AND Hor SuBstTITuTES (9% S. vii. u 
his son Philip] has nothing to fear, for my | 150, 215, 296, 454 ; viii. 26, 72, 171, 247).—The st 
brother and his wife are parted, never to| distich mentioned at 9" S. viii. 26 is thus a 
meet again.” Sir William Stanhope lived} given in Dr. Pegge’s ‘Anonymiana,’ pub- b 
nine years apart from his wife, but her lady- | lished in 1809, p. 221 :— t 
ship found solace in books, painting, and Turkeys, Carps, Hops, Pickarel, and Bere, b 
music, and in her impersonation of ‘The Fair Came into England all in a yere. A 
Penitent’ in the frequent dramatic perform- | This applies to the time of Henry VIII. But fr 
ances her brothers and sisters gave in their | as the compiler had ew quoted from “ Wyn- h 
private theatre at Westminster and Seaton | ken de Worde, in his book of Kerving, printed 7 
Yelaval, and on the historic occasion of | in 1508,” the expression “Splat that Pyke,” i 
their engaging Drury Lane Theatre, when | he asks how it is that the pike or pickarel is a 
the House of Commons adjourned three | here mentioned. Perhaps some one, evidently A 
hours earlier to enable the members to|aware of the voracious nature of both, has co 
attend the performance, wherein the Duke of | substituted “ pickarel” for “ heresy,” and so he 
York and Lady Stanhope were the chief| been guilty of an anachronism, for it is un- ie 
actors. Garrick, in a letter to Lord Delaval,|doubtedly true that the fish has been an a 
wrote concerning her acting: “A fixed|inhabitant of our waters from time imme- th 
attention to the business of the scene, which | morial. With the carp the case is different. si 
Lady Stanhope has to the greatest perfec-| Izaak Walton, in the ninth chapter of his A 
tion, is the sine gud non of acting.” If as her | immortal book, says it , 
first husband she married a man thirty-five |“ was not at first bred, nor hath been long in B 
years older, her second husband, Capt. Charles | England, but is now naturalized. It is said they of 
Morris, was some-eight years younger than | were brought hither by one Mr. Mascal, a gentle- 
herself, and survived her for twenty-six |™" that then lived at Plumstead in Sussex. “i 
years. Portraits of her are at Seaton Delaval | Further on he adds :— Pc 
and Doddington. Sir Joshua Reynolds also} ‘“ And doubtless there wasa time, about a hundred is 
ssession of her sister's family, the Earl of | Bichard Baber, in whese you mer find 
Mexborough. It was included in the Rey- | these verses : 
nolds Exhibition of 1883-4, and has been more Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, | 
than once engraved. Joun Roprnson. Came into England all in a year.” sh 
Delaval House, Sunderland. In the second volume of ‘Omniana; or, er’ 
ENGLISH PARSIMONY AND THE Cart (9% §.| Hor Otiosiores,’ 1812, p. 37, the writer, after th 
vi. 206; vii. 418).—Some Spaniards assure | quoting the lines as given by Walton, says: as 
me that there is in Spain a race of dogs| “A different reading of this old distich adds 
called perros de cuatro ojos, and that my first | reformation to the list of imports, and thereby (g 
interpretation of the phrase in the novel of | fixes the date to Henry VIIL.'s time.” tr 
B. Perez Galdos was the right one. It is| But if we take Baker as the original author, bl 
well known that parsimonia is used in Cas- | it follows that both “ pickarel” and “ heresy” re 


tilian in the sense of circumspection, How | are pure interpolations, on 
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In the same work there is an excellent 
article on ale and beer, of which I give a 
summary. The former was the ancient 
drink of thecountry. Turner, in his ‘ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ quotes a grant of Offa, 
in which clear ale is mentioned and distin- 
guished from mild ale and Welsh ale. In 
‘The Laws of Hywel Dda’ two liquors are 
named, Jragawd and cwrw, the latter being 
of only half the value of the former. Lragawd, 
or Lragget, was a very different liquor from 
ale, being made of the wort of ale and 
mead fermented together, while cwrw was 
good, clear, substantial ale, but perhaps it 
was not fined. That art may have been 
introduced by the Saxons, and this would 
explain the difference indicated in Offa’s 
grant. Ale, therefore, before the hop was 
used in brewingin Henry VIII.’s time, would 
seem to have been made with malt alone, 
and was consequently a different liquor from 
beer, the name and making of which we owe 
toGermany. Though our ale was celebrated 
by Skelton and Bishop Still, it was by no 
means relished by Erasmus, as we learn 
from Fuller’s ‘ History of Cambridge,’ where 
he says :— 

“Erasmus, when he resided at Queens’ College 
in that university, often complained of the College 
ale as raw, small, and windy :—Cervisia hujus loci 
mihi nullo modo placet : whereby it appears, Ist. 
Ale in that age was the constant beverage of all 
colleges, before the innovation of beer (the child of 
hops) was brought into England. 2nd. Queens’ 
College cerrisia was not vis cereris, but ceres vitiata. 
In my time, when I was a member of that House, 
scholars continued Erasmus his complaint; while 
the Brewers, having, it seemed, prescription on their 
side for long time, little amended it.” 

A better state of things would seem to have 
revailed at the sister university, for Robert 
surton mentions beer, and, though no drinker 

of it, he speaks in praise of it as follows :— 

“But let them say as they list, to such as are 
accustomed unto it, ‘’tis a most wholesome (so 
Polydor Virgil calleth it) and a pleasant drink,’ it 
is more subtile and better, for the hop that rarefies 
it hath an especial virtue against melancholy, as 
our herbalists confess, Fuchsius approves, Lib. 2. 
sec. 2. instit. cap. 11. and many others.” 

Joun T. Curry. 

[It is not to the point, but seekers after amusement 
should read, if they have not read, Barham’s mock 
erudition in * soonest, on the subject of the dis- 
tich quoted above. The comment is on “ When 
the hurly burly’s done.’’} 


ALmMonp TREE As AN EMBLEM or OLD AGE 
(9 S. x. 68).—Dr. Sykes suggests that the 
tree which in Eccles. xii. 5 is used - when 
blossoming as a simile for old age is not, as 
rendered in our versions, the almond tree, but 
some other, perhaps one called the numah- 


tree, referred to by Kipling in a different 
connexion. 

The Hebrew word in Ecclesiastes is shaked 
and there seems no doubt that it signi- 
fies the almond or almond-tree. It is used 
also in Gen. xliii. 11, Num. xvii. 8, and Jer. 
i. 11; and to describe the shape of the bowls 
in Exodus (xxv. 33, 34, and xxxvii. 19, 20). 
The meaning, however, of the word trans- 
lated “ flourish ” or “ blossom,” has been con- 
tested. Gesenius prefers to render it “spurn” 
or “reject,” and in this he is followed by 
Benisch, the idea being that old people rejected 
the hard almond from want of teeth. But, 
as is pointed out by Dr. Post in Hastings’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible, the imagery of 
failing teeth is alluded to in verse 3, and is 
not likely to be repeated here. There is no 
good reason for objecting to the usual expla- 
nation—the comparison of the snowy locks of 
an old man toan almond-tree in blossom, the 
general appearance of which at a distance 
is that i top of snowy white. The late 
Thomas Tyler, in his ‘Introduction to Eccle- 
siastes’ (second edition, 1899, p. 164), remarks 
that ‘‘the almond-tree blossometh—this seems 
by far the most probable rendering.” 

The above usual word for almond in Hebrew 
is from a root signifying to watch or hasten, 
and doubtless comes from its early flowering, 
a sort of harbinger of spring ; but there is 
another word for it—/uz (the same as in 
Arabic), which is found in Gen. xxx. 37, where 
the A.V. erroneously renders “ hazel,” and this 
was the former name of the town of Bethel 
as is mentioned in Judges i. 23,and transferred 
to one afterwards built in the land of the 
Hittites (i. 26). W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Reuss, in his German translation of the Old 
‘Testament, renders the word ‘ almond-tree.” 
He thinks that the sentence which refers to 
this tree is quite unintelligible, and that the 
word may have had a meaning which has 
now become unknown. Sos. 


As the Revisers retained “almond-tree” as 
the rendering of shdkéd, perhaps we may 
have confidence in the correctness of the 
translation. Dr. W. M. Thompson, who had 
thirty years’experience of Syria and Palestine, 
does not question the propriety of the figure. 
He says (‘The Land and the Book,’ p. 319) :— 


“In that affecting picture of the rapid and in- 
evitable approach of old age drawn by the royal 
preacher, it is said that ‘the almond-tree shall 
flourish’ or blossom. The point of the figure is 
doubtless the fact that the white blossoms com- 
pletely cover the whole tree, without any mixture 
of green leaves, for these do not appear until some 
time after. lt is the expressive type of old age, 
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whose hair is white as wool unrelieved with any 
other colour.” 
‘The Concise Dictionary of the Bible,’ edited 
by the late Dr. Wm. Smith, says of Amygdalus 
communis that “the flowers are pink.” 

St. Swirar. 


Monastic SHeep-Farmine (9 S. x. 47).— 
Has your correspondent misread “ Inhokes” 
for Jntakes, strips of land taken in (probably 
illegally) originally from the waste? I know 
of such in Cheshire, where a small sum per 
annum is paid to the lord of the manor as an 
acknowledgment. W. R. M. 

SaLe or THE OLD Prince or WaAtEs’s 
THEATRE (9""S. x.64).—In 1803 this was known 
as the “ Dilettanti Theatre,” and became 
the “Ancient Music Concert-room,” where 
in the winter of 1802 ‘ta number of amateurs 
of the haut-ton formed a subscription society 
for the performance, by themselves only, and 
not by any persons paid, of small pieces, 
French and English.” These concluded with 
a picnic supper, with catches, glees, songs, 
&c., whence the Picnic Society, for which 
“ Pickwick Society,” asin Mr Hrecame’s note, 
is evidently a misprint. Although the noble 
and honourable performers were said to have 
been occasionally deficient in the mechanical 
business of the stage, their performances 
were extremely respectable (see ‘ The Picture 
of London’ for 1803). Cunningham, in his 
‘London,’ says that this concert room was sub- 
sequently converted into a theatre, under the 
names of the “ Tottenham Street,” “ Regency,” 
“Royal West London,” and “Queen’s Theatre.” 
It was the first house in London in which 
French plays were acted. Samuel Palmer, in 
his ‘ History of St. Pancras,’ says that no 
other house of entertainment has ever passed 
under so many aliases, but that at all times 
and under all its aliases it deserved what it 
has ever maintained, a reputable character. 
Besides being known as “ Pasquali’s,” the 
“King’s Concert Room,” “Hyde’s Concert 
Room,” the ‘* Theatre of Variety,” the “ Fitz- 
roy or Queen’s Theatre,” and the “ Regency,” 
as indicated by Mr. Hipcame, it was in 
1808 named the “ Amphitheatre,” when the 
celebrated Master Saunders instituted an 
equestrian performance. Afterwards it was 
taken by different managers, and known as 
the “ Tottenham Street Theatre,” and in 1823, 
when French plays were performed, it was 
the “ West London Theatre.” After this it 
assumed the name of the ‘‘ New Royal West 
London Theatre.” In 1835 it became the 
“Queen’s Theatre ” under the management of 
Mrs. Nesbitt. It has also been known as the 
“ Royalty,” and was in 1870 called the “ Prince 


of Wales’s Royal Theatre,” his present Majesty 
having been at times, when Prince of Wales, 
present at its performances. See, further, 
S. Palmer’s ‘History of St. Pancras,’ 1870, 
pp. 238-40. J. Hotpen MacMicwak. 


It is interesting to note that this property, 
announced as the “Old” Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, is again to let, but presumably not 
as a place of entertainment. The portico 
and walls are covered toa height of six feet 
and more with bills and posters, in defiance 
of the usual threat of prosecution; the 
windows are broken, and the whole place is 
in a state of utter decay ; in fact, the only 
“improvement” the transfer of ownership 
seems to have effected is the placing of a 
new padlock on the stage door. Supple- 
menting Mr. Hrecame’s note, I would point 
out that its name when Miss Marie Wilton 
first arranged to come into possession was 
“The Queen's Theatre.” The last occasion 
it was opened to the public was as a Salva- 
tion Army “ Citadel.” Its only conceivable 
use in the future is as a warehouse or factory. 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS, 


Cries oF ANIMALS (9"" S. x. 86).—A much 
longer list of the cries of animals and birds is 
to be found in Burmann’s ‘ Antholog. Veter. 
Latinor. Epigramm. et Poémat.,’ lib. v. 
exliii., in the poem commonly called the 
‘Philomela,’ and the | editor has 
added some others, apparently of post-classical 
times. These were ee in a Leyden MS. 
It would be interesting to know which of 
these Latin words have survived in romance. 
The old French words would be found in 
some of the Bestiaires in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, but more might be found surviving 
in dialects. H. A. Srrone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Dictionary oF Greek (9 8. 
x. 48).—There has long been a need for an 
exhaustive work on the above, and for some 
time past I have been actively engaged in 
its preparation. In addition to the works 
by Lempriére and Smith, may I draw the 
attention of L. K. toa book by the Rev. — 
Fowle entitled ‘Gods and Heroes of Anti- 
quity ’? Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 

[We do not envy our correspondent his task, for 
no dictionary can be competent which does not 
take count of German researches, in themselves 
immense. The German dictionary was taken in by 
our grandfathers, and is still unfinished. ] 


Tue WATERLOO (9 8. x. 88).— 
Many of the residents of Brussels are of the 
opinion that the famous ball was held in the 
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house in the Rue Royale nearest to the 
former Porte de Schaerbeek, and about 
fifteen minutes’ walk from the Rue des 
Cendres, mentioned in the query. The late 
Dowager Lady de Ros and dy Louisa 
Tighe were nineteen and eleven years of age 
respectively when present at their mother’s 
ball, and it might well be that in their later 
years they somewhat confused the events of 
their extreme youth. They were but two of 
the many present, and houses in Brussels are, 
and no doubt were then, curiously alike. 
Should not the opinion of the present-day 
descendants of the then residents of Brussels 
be of some weight ? Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Watson OF BARRASBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
Tyne (9 S. ix. 388).—I forwarded Mr. H. 
RecInaALD LEIGHTON’s queries respecting 
Lieut. Charles Mitford Watson to the Ceylon 
papers, with the following disappointing 
result, extracted from the 7%mes of Ceylon of 
12 June :— 

“Regarding the information wanted by a corre- 
spondent about the burial-place of Lieut. Charles 
Mitford Watson, who is said to have died in Ceylon 
on 17 June, 1824, we have made inquiries, and 
ascertain that there is no record at the Military 
Headquarters of the death of such an officer on 
such a date. A careful perusal of the files contain- 
ing such information between the years 1822 and 
1828 discloses no record of the death.” IPL 


“THE BEATIFIC VISION” (9% §. ix. 509; x. 
95).—It seems natural to refer the use of 
these words to Acts xxvi. 19, where St. Paul 
says to Agrippa:—ovx« éyevouny arabs tH 
ovpaviy orracia : “TI was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision” (A.V.) Are this noun 
and adjective to be found in earlier combina- 
tion in the New Testament? H1ppoc.ipes. 


Arms oF CoNTINENTAL CittEs ix. 308, 
414, 472 ; x. 59).—A large number of coats of 
arms of kingdoms, duchies, cities, &c., appear 
in “Atlas Minor sive Geographia Com- 
pendiosa, qua Orbis Terrarum per paucas 
attamen novissimas tabulas_ostenditur. 
Amstelodami ex officina Nicolai Visscher.” 
No date. The date is somewhere in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. There 
were, [ think, several editions. The British 
Museum gives 1690(?) as the date of one of its 
copies. Besides the coats of arms accompany- 
ing most of the maps there are, in my copy 
pry hwy two sheets mainly devoted to coats of 
armsand the like. The mapof Switzerland, &c., 
has in the margin no fewer that thirty-three. 
In my copy almost every one is in colours or 
in gold and colours, in brilliant condition. 


One of the sheets gives, in miniature, inter | but it is worth noting that by the side of 


alia, seventeen badges of orders of knight- 
hood. The maps and illustrated title-page 
are also coloured and gilt. 

The arms of a few Spanish towns are given 
in Henry O'Shea’s ‘Guide to Spain and 
Portugal,’ sixth edition, 1878. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


Tue DISAPPEARANCE OF A CELEBRATED 
BANKING Fir (9 §. x. 27, 114).—I regret to 
find that while I quoted the Daily Telegraph 
of 16 June I omitted to give the date of the 
issue of the following day, where some of 
the facts given by me were to be found. Mr. 
Hilton Price’s ‘Handbook of London Banks’ 
is, indeed, so well known that I really feel 
very little harm was done by not stating that 
the writer of the article in the newspaper 
admitted that he had dipped into its pages 
for his information ; for without doubt all 
who touch upon the subject of banks and 
banking will refer to it to confirm their 
statements. This I felt in this case to be 
unnecessary, my object being merely to put 
upon record, in as few words as possible, the 
fact that the old bank known as Smiths, 
Payne & Smith had ceased to exist, as there 
are so few ways of keeping in mind notes 
that appear in the daily or weekly press. 

W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey, 

Furnt: Ferrey (9 8. x. 87). —Fferis is 
the Welsh word for steel or hard metal, 
and was used to designate a fire-steel. 
Owen Pughe has “ Feris ddn=a steel to strike 
fire with,” which would seem to have been 
the name of the instrument in full. 

JEANNIE S. PopHam. 

Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 


THe Frost or 1683-4 (5% S. xi. 145; 
x. 112).—In ‘Poems on Several Occa- 
sions,’ written by Charles Cotton, and pub- 
lished in 1689, two years after his death, 
there is one entitled ‘ Burlesque. Upon the 
Great Frost,’ in which he naturally does not 
omit a reference to the river Dove and the 
fish in it. He writes :— 

And doubtless there was great mortality 
Of trout and grayling in great quality. 
Cotton does not, however, allude to the death 
of Izaak Walton during the frost. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 

Boupicca: ITs PRONUNCIATION §S. x. 64, 
117).—1 cannot quite gather whether Mr. 
STREET is criticizing my remarks or confirm- 
ing them. I think it must be the latter, as I 
endorse all he says about Portuguese ow. 
When properly pronounced in Portuguese, 
Spanish, or Catalan, it is simply o plus u; 
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this there exists in Portuguese (not in Span- 

ish or Catalan) another and less elegant 
pronunciation, in which the second element 
of the digraph is changed from u to 1, so 
that ow becomes o7. Thus Douro and Ouro 
Preto become in familiar language Doiro and | 
Oiro Preto. Some even prefer to write Oiro 
Preto, but on the whole this perversion is | 
not to be recommended. I do not know how | 
the surname Sousa or Souza is sounded by | 
the American composer who recently visited 
London. Englishmen generally called it 
Sooza, but in the country of its origin, 
Portugal, it is always either Soza (riming 
with Rosa), or more colloquially So¢za (rim- 
ing with Poyser). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY INDEXES 8. x. 
109).—So far as deaths are concerned, those 
(from 1711 to 1740) recorded in the works 
previously mentioned, together with those in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, London Magazine, 
Scots Magazine, and other works (down to 
about 1796), are indexed in ‘ Musgrave’s Obit- 
uary prior to 1800,’ published (1899-1901) by 
the Harleian Society in six volumes, a truly 
valuable work. This, so far as the date 
(1796 ?) extends, includes (1) ‘The Biographi- 
cal and Obituary Notices in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” 1731-1780,’ indexed by Henry 
Farrar, and published (one vol., 1891) by the 
British Record Society; (2) the general 
index (five vols.) to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
which includes a very inaccurate, though 
copious index to the obituary therein from 
1731 to 1818—in this, however, the surname 
only is given, so that the time spent in 
making the search renders it, for any save 
an unusual surname, practically useless ; 
(3) the (much less copious) obituary from 
1759 to 1819 in the Annual Register, to 
which there is a good index. 

As to marriages, births, promotions, c., 
those from 1731 to 1818, and from 1759 to 
1819, are indexed as above ; the marriages, 
however, in the Annual Register are, unfor- 
tunntets, few, and those in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine are, as above stated, very 
inaccessible. As to Irish marriages, an index 
by H. Farrar to those (a considerable number) 
contained “in Walker's Hibernian Magazine, 
1771 to 1812,” was issued (two vols., 1897) by 
Phillimore & Co., 36, Essex Street, London. 
It would indeed be a great boon to gene- 
alogists if an index to marriages from 1711 
to 1800 or later (on the same system as ‘ Mus- 
grave’s Obituary ’) were compiled. 

G. E. C. 


Francis Sprera’s Despair (9 8. ix. 389, 


Spiera which will, I presume, have been 
supplied by other correspondents, may I add 
the following two extracts ?— 

“There is a most memorable example of Francis 
Spira an Advocate of Padua, Ann. 1545, that being 
desperate, by no counsel of learned meu could be 
comforted ; he felt (as he said) the pains of hell in 
his soul, in all other things he discoursed aright, 
but in this most mad. Frismelica, Bullovat, and 
some other excellent Physicians, could neither make 
him eat, drink, or sleep, no persuasion could ease 
him. Never pleaded any man so well for himself, 
as this man did against himself, and so he des- 
verately died. Springer a Lawyer hath written his 
fife.”—Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Parti- 
tion III. sect. iv. mem. ii. subs. iv. 

To “Francis Spira” Burton has a marginal 
note, “ Goulart ” (Simon Goulart, 1543-1628). 

“*T have given a full account of this tragedy in an 
appendix to my (German) book on the ‘ Sin against 
the Holy Ghost’ (Halle, 1841), pp. 173-210, from a 
rare publication of 191 pages (then in possession of 
Dr. Hengstenberg in Berlin): ‘ Francisci Spier 
qui, quod susceptam semel evangelice veritatis 
professionem abnegasset damnassetque, in horren- 
dam incidit desperationem, Historia, a quatuor 
summis viris summa fide conscripta, cum clariss. 
virorum prefationibus, Célii S C. et lo. Calvini et 
Petri Pauli Vergerii Apologia: in quibus multa hoc 
tempore scitu digna gravissime tractantur...... sasil. 
1550. It was reprinted at Tiibingen, 1558. Ver- 
gerio first published an account in his ‘ Apologia,’ 
1548 (not 1549), which is contained in that book, and 
informed Calvin of it in a letter. Sixt gives large 
extracts, pp. 125-160. See Comba, ‘ Fraucesco 
Spiera,’ Firenze, 1883.”—Foot-note on p. 150, vol. i. 
of Dr. Philip Schaff’s ‘The Swiss Reformation,’ being 
the sixth “ Division” of his ‘ History of the Christian 
Church.’ 

One’s thoughts naturally turn_to Peter 
Williams and the tale of the Pechod Ysprydd 
Glan in George Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro.’ 

Epwarp BENsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britanniva.— 
Vol. IV., being Vol. XXVIILL. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7imes.) 

Tue fourth of the new volumes of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 

Britannica’ contains many articles of high and one 

or twoof paramount interest. With asmall section 

only of these can we concern ourselves. ‘Electricity,’ 
which comes second in the volume, the first being 

‘Elections,’ is beyond our ken. It is by three dif- 

ferent writers, Prof. J. A. Fleming, Mr. W. C. D. 

Whetham, F.R.S., and Prof. J. J. Thomson, and, 

with kindred subjects, such as electrical supply, 

electro-chemistry, &c., occupies one hundred and 
twenty-five pages, or more than a sixth of the 
volume. Important advance in knowledge has been 
made since the original articles on electricity ap- 
peared, Rintgen’s discoveries with regard to the 
cathode rays belonging to 1895. As regards electric 


491).—To the information about Francesco 


traction, treated under electricity supply, it is only 
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within recent years that its superiority to other 
methods has been made obvious. The ‘ Prefatory 
Essay ’ to the fourth volume is by Sir Leslie Stephen, 
and is on ‘The Growth of Toleration,’ one of the 
least obtrusive, though one of the most significant 
features of modern lite. A digest of what is main- 
tained is not to be attempted. Scarcely one here 
and there can be found among our readers who is 
ignorant of the laws of thought Sir Leslie defends. 
We quote two sentences only from a powerfully 
arguedarticle;: ** It may...... be laid down absolutely 
that to suppress freedom of discussion is, so far, 
invariably bad,” and ‘‘ The argument that free 
thought a. to scepticism is suicidal ; for a doc- 
trine which can be destroyed by exposure to argu- 
ment must be a doctrine which it is irrational to 
believe.” 

‘English Literature’ is a subject in which prefer- 
ences and convictions are likely to assert them- 
selves. t is accordingly improbable that any 
intelligent reader will tind himself in complete 
accord with all the opinions expressed. ‘ireatly as 
we admire Robert Louis Stevenson, we are not 
prepared to take Mr. Gosse’s estimate. Among 
the poets we find no mention of William Johnson 
Cory, whose ‘lonica’ shows the highest lyrical 
water- mark among minor poets. From a list 
including a good many names of no signal signifi- 
cance, we miss those of the Laureate (surely a cynical 
omission) and of Mr. Austin Dobson. We 0 not 
know if Mr. Dobson’s name is recognized under 
another heading, but it merits recognition, as does 
that of T. E. Brown. The prolonged existence of 
Mr. Bailey should also be noted. The entire 
article is disappointing. ‘English History,’ by 
Sir Spencer Walpole, gives a good summary of 
political, social, and military history, and closes 
with the death of Queen Victoria. With it 
should be read the * English Law’ of Prof. Mait- 
land. Under ‘Engraving’ it is said that the 
history of line engraving in Engand shows con- 
tinuous decay, while what survival is witnessed in 
France is due to ofticial encouragement. Prof. 
Ernest Gardner has a short but valuable article on 
‘ Epidaurus’ and the recent historical discoveries. 
Under ‘Ethics,’ Prof. Stewart, following Prof. 
Sidgwick, the author of the previous essay, shows 
how in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
evolutionary ethics in England became more Dar- 
winian, and indicates our obligation to the recent 
teaching of Mr. Spencer, Sir Leslie Stephen, and 
Prof. Alexander. ‘Europe’ is naturally an im- 
portant article, though much political interest is 
anticipated or supplemented under other headings, 
as under ‘France,’ by Mr. Bodley and the Hon. 
Maurice Baring. It is edifying to contrast the 
= views entertained by the former concerning 

rench statesmanship and politics with the cheer- 
ful optimism of the latter when dealing with 
French literature. In the France of the past half 
century the genius of Gustave Flaubert is held to 
overshadow all other writers. The Third Republic 
can count at least three writers of genius, Zola, 
Daudet, Maupassant, and two other producers of 
exquisite art, Pierre Loti and Anatole France. A 
special subject is ‘Exhibitions.’ ‘ Fire and Fire 
Extinction’ has immediate interest, Capt. Wells 
treating of the portion concerned with Britain, 
and General Rockwell describing American methods 
of dealing with fire. Prince Kropotkin is respon- 
sible for ‘ Finland.’ * Forestsand Forestry’ has maps 
of the forest regions in the United States. The 


annexation by Japan of Formosa gives interest to 
the account, historical and descriptive, of that 
island. The Rev. W. Hunt sends a sympathetic 
account of his colleague E. A. Freeman. e deals 
also with Froude. An all-important article on 
‘Geology, is by Sir Archibald Geikie. Compara- 
tively little has to be added to what was said in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ recent discoveries 
having done little to furnish new theories. In 
*“Germany’ the influence of Nietzsche is regard 

as assertive, and that writer is said best to embody 
the spirit of the period under contemplation. No 
single lyrist of the first order is to be indicated, 
except Liliencron, who, of course, belongs to the 
older generation. The life of Géréme is accom- 
panied by a reproduction of his well-known and 
melodramatic * Duel after a Masquerade,’ which is 
called ‘The Duel after the Ball.’ Mr. F. G. 
Stephens supplies the life of Sir John Gilbert, 
which is accompanied by a rather misty design of 
‘The Return of the Victor.’ The life of Gladstone 
is comparatively long, and is naturally political. 


Bermondsey: tts Historic Memories and Associa- 
tions. By Edward T. Clarke. (Stock.) 

Tue favourable reception accorded Mr. Clarke’s 
excellent history of esmentoay has justified its 
appearance in a new and cheaper edition. So far 
as we recall, this is in no way inferior in attraction 
to the former edition, having the same illustrations 
as regards designs, maps, &c. It offers great 
temptations to the collectors of works on London 
and should find a place among all topographical 
and most archeological collections. 


Cardi? Records. Edited by John Hobson Mat- 
thews. Vol. III. ( Sotheran & Co.) 
STEADY progress is being made in the publication, 
under the able editorship of Mr. John Hobson 
Matthews, of the Cardiff Records, a profitable task 
undertaken by authority of the Corporation an 
under the direction of its Records Committee. At 
the outset we drew attention to the importance 
of the work undertaken and the public spirit ex- 
hibited by the Corporation (see 9" 8. iii. 238). The 
tirst volume appeared in 1898, the second in 1900, 
and the third is now seen. The work is maintained on 
the high plane on which it started, and stands con- 
spicuous and even eminent among publications of 
its class. Vol. iii. opens with further charters and 
yvatents. Three of them are of exceptional interest. 
‘he first, which is very faint and decayed, is dated 
on the 15th day of May in the sixth year of John 
(1205), confirms to Margam Abbey and the monks 
serving God there the grants of various donors, 
Anglo-Norman and Welsh, with the right to have 
and hold in peace ‘quietly, entirely, fully, and 
honourably,” according to the quaint Latin for- 
mulary, ‘“‘In bosco & plano, In viis & semitis, In 
aquis & molendinis, In uiuariis & stagnis, In maris 
& marise’, In turbariis & piscariis, In pratis & 
pascuis & pastur’s & i omnib’s aliis locis & reb’s,” &c. 
On 9 September of the same year is granted to 
the Bishop of Llandaff permission to hold a yearly 
fair and a weekly market at Llandaff—the fair 
from the Saturdayto Tuesday of Whitsuntide, and 
the market every Sunday. Llandaff fair was 
suppressed about 1880, owing to the rowdyism 
which prevailed. A third charter of 18 Edward L, 
1290, deals with the rights claimed by the Lords of 
Glamorgan to exercise regal rights within their 
palatinate. Amongst the Patent Rolls which 
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follow is one dated 14 July, 1297, calling on Walter 
Hakelute and Morgan ap Meredyth to “choose 
900 Welshmen of all to go with the king 
from Winchelsea and fight his battles in ‘ parts 
beyond the sea.’” A selection of Augmentation 
Proceedings is followed by a second from the 
Glamorgan Plea Rolls. Some of these deal with 
cases of murder, as when David Gos is sentenced 
to be hanged for having abetted in giving John 
Carne, gent , a mortal wound “with a ‘zleyve’ of 
the value of 12 pence.” One is not, of course, 
astonished at finding the same penalty of death 
awarded Jenkyn Dio for stealing eighteen cheeses 
of the value of 26s. 8¢/., and one jarful of honey of 
the value of 20d. 

A sturdy vagrant named Thomas ap Hoell is 
sentenced to be burnt with a hot iron through 
the gristle of the right ear, and to be afterwards 
whipped. Under ‘ Wills’ we find David William 
of Llanedern, 25 October, 1598, after bequeath- 
ing 2s. to the repair of Llandaff Bridge, and 12d. 
to tithes negligently forgotten, leaving to his 
daughter his household stuff “(Except my best 
feather bedd w™ his appurtenances, my best panne 
and my best brazen crocke).” Rinald Thomas, of 
Listleabout, leaves in 1636 “‘My wastcoate and 
hose that is next to the best, to my brother Morgan 
Thomas, together with my best shoes and stockines.” 
Beds of all kinds are common articles of bequest. 
One phrase is ‘“‘Item to Joseph East my second 
best Ister and pillow.” Under ‘Glamorgan 
County Records’ it is said that a woman was 
flogged at Cardiff so late as 1753. Later instances 
may, we fancy, be advanced. Such entries are 
frequent as “ This fell to pieces as fast as I could 
copy it.’ A very interesting portion of the volume 
consists of the ‘ Records of the Cordwainers and 
Glovers,’ which cover a period of five hundred 
yyare. Of the copies of tombstone inscriptions Mr. 
Matthews says that many of them have been 
copied only in the nick of time. The illustrations, 
both full plates and head and tail pieces, are equally 
curious and valuable. Besides a striking and ex- 
cellent portrait of the third Marquess of Bute, 
the former include four views by Paul Sandby, 
executed doubtless when he was in the employ- 
ment of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and many 
other spirited designs. As Mr. Matthews says, 
the head and tail pieces, which are due to Mr. 
Thomas Henry Thomas, R.C.A., “are intensely 
Welsh and antiquarian.” To the antiquary and 
the genealogist, and, tndeed, to the historian, the 
progress made by the work is especially gratifying. 


The Lesson of Evolution. By F. W. Hutton, F.R.S. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 
At 9° S. iv. 179 we reviewed ‘Darwinism and 
Lamarckism,’ by Mr. Hutton, which this little book 
of a hundred pages supplements by its two essays, 
one giving an account of the things evolution is 
teaching or ought to teach us, the other the geo- 
logical evidences which form the chain of inference 
from protozoa to man. The author has an admirable 
gift of lucid exposition, and his book may well be 
of great interest to the ordinary reader who is 
frightened by scientific terms. We are in general 
agreement with Mr. Hutton’s account of the matter, 
though some debatable things are necessarily, in 
so brief a space, taken for granted. But we cannot 
admit that if science implies agnosticism, that result 
should cut science out Thought 


is free nowadays, we hope. Mr. Hutton says that 


after studying evolution “‘Theism is left as the 
only ible theory of the universe.” He rejects 
Pantheism, which he equates with Monism, pro- 
bably to the surprise of some philosophers. But 
there are disciples of evolution who recognize all 
its inferences in the physical world, and find no 
sure presumption of religion (we use the word in 
its widest sense) in their study. Their number 
is not small, and we think it far too much to say 
that “‘scientitic teaching has now come to Theism.” 
We have, however, indicated our dissent from the 
definiteness of Mr. Hutton on such points in our 
previous review. Here is another point we should 
dispute. We read: “Birds and other animals 
areas happyas man. Civilized man cannot boast 
that he is happier than the savage.” All this is 
debatable. We think ourselves that the man of 
| culture, with his superior sensibility, has greater 
pleasures and deeper sorrows than the chawbacon, 
still more than backward races. ‘‘ Everything is 
hard upon the thinking man,” as a clever novelist 
has said, still we would say with Milton :— 
Who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through Eternity ? 
The second essay is less interesting to the specula- 
tive mind than the first, but it will be useful to 
those who have no idea of the chain of evidence. 
Here there are gaps to be filled, problems to be 
solved. The ordinary reader will learn with sur- 
prise that man is, so far as we know at present, by 
no means “the last species of mammal to appear 
on the earth.” 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

B. C. T. (“Mind your P’s and Q’s”).—See 1* 8S. 
iii., iv., and vi. passim ; 5 §. v. 74, &c.—“* Though 
lost to sight to memory dear” is by George Linley, 
1798-1865 ; see 6 S. xi. 60, and indexes to ‘N. & @: 
passim. So much has been written on these 
subjects we cannot reopen them. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE VOLUME, JANUARY TO JUNE, 
CONTAINS 


ARTICLES ON 


The History of Wales—Mr. Hardy's Poems—Queen Mary I. of England—Deserts and Forests—The 
Last Da:s of the French Monarchy of North America — Mr. Bridge’s Dramas -Christ’s Hospital— 
American Philology—India and its Burdens—Canada and the United States—The Wife of George I1.— 
Books on China—‘‘ Claudius Clear’s” Letters on Life—Rose’s Life of Napoleon—The New English 
Dictionary—Mrs. Meynell’s Poems—Victor Hugo—Forest Courts in Early England—Law Books— 
Egyptological Books—Spanish Literature—English Philology—Coronation Records—Erasmus—Y eats’s 
q Poems—Le Dictionnaire de l’Académie Frangaise—Ancient Rhodesia and the Gold of Ophir—The Pension 
Book of Gray’s Inn—Owens College Essays—The British in India—Educational Literature—The Scotch 
in Germany—The Beginnings of South African History—The Douglases — Early Christianity and 
Paganism—The Scotch-Irish in the United States -Hume Brown’s History of Scotland—Maeterlinck in 
French and English —The Encyclopedia Biblica—Japan, our New Ally—British Rule beyond the Seas— 
The English Chronicle Play—The Facts and Ideals of Ethics—The Mastery of the Pacific—English Book 
Collectors—Trinity College, Dublin—Mr. Murray's Bible—Cervantes’s Exemplary Novels— William Black, 
Novelist—Mr, Norman on All the Russias—The Law of Dangerous Trades—An Onlooker’s Note-Book— 
The Chouans and the French Revolution —The ‘Politics’ of Aristotle—India and its Problems—The 
New Part of the Encyclopedia Britannica—Mr. Spencer’s Facts and Comments—Oriental Literature— 
Mediwval Literature—Owens College Jubilee—Hastings and Selbie’s Dictionary of the Bible—Mr, 
Watson’s Coronation Ude—The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey—Hazlitt on Shakespeare, 


THEOLOGICAL HISTORY and LITERATURE. 
NOTICES of the LATEST NOVELS, 


SCIENCE :—Recent Geology—Societies — Meetings — Recent Bacteriology —The Conference of 
Science Teachers— The Universities and Modern Science — Astronomical Notes—Medical Books— 
Chemical Books — Botanical Literature— Geographical Literature—The Scenery of England—The 
National Physical Laboratory—The Colombia University Biological Series. 


FINE ARTS :—Archeology—The Old Masters at Burlington House—The Dudley Gallery—Dutch 
Painters of the Nineteenth Century—Tuscan Artists—Old Masters at Carfax's Gallery—! ady Dilke on 
French Furniture—The New Gallery—Dutch Pictures at Forbes & Paterson’s—Mr. Rich’s Water Colours 
—Statuettes at the Fine-Art Society—The Royal Society of Painter-Ktchers—Whitechapel Art Gallery— i 
The New English Art Club—French Art in the Guildhall—The French Gallery—The Water-Colour 
Society—The Royal Academy—The Wolverhampton Exhibition— Mr. Conder’s Fans—Notes from Rome 
—Notes from Athens—The Grafton Gallery —The Farnley Hall Collection at Messrs. Laurie’s—English 
Masters at Colnaghi’s—French Paintings at Obach’s. 


MUSIC :—The Incorporated Society of Musicians—Coronation Music of the Past—Coronation Music 
—English Opera and Municipal Orchestras—Saturday Popular Concerts—Royal Choral Society—Irish 
Concert— Promenade Concerts—Symphony Concerts—Stock Exchange Orchestral Society—Westminster 
Orchestral Society—Recitals—‘ Merrie England’ —Queen Elizabeth and Music—Music at Westminster 
Cathedral—London Musical Festival—Opera at Covent Garden—The Oxford History of Music —Perform- 
ances each Week. 


THE DRAMA:—The Liars—A Pair of Spectacles—The Twin Sister—Frocks and Frills—Mrs, 


Warren's Profession —After All—Mademoiselle Mars —Mice and Men—Pilkerton’s Peerage—The ‘Tyranny 
7 of Tears—Ulysses—Arizona—The Heel of Achilles—Mrs. Tree’s Season—-A Country Mouse—Paolo and 
. Francesca —The Princess's Nose—The Girl from Maxim’s—Dr. Nikola—Ghosts—Ben Hur—The End of 
e a Story—Francesca da Rimini—La Robe Rouge—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Faust—Caste—The 
President—Sapho—Monna Vanna—Lord of his House, &c. 

OBITUARY NOTICES :—William Brenchley Rye—Edward Onslow Ford— Noel Paton—Lewis 
d Sergeant—Thomas Sidney Cooper—Patchett Martin—Lord Dufferin—Charles Kent—B, ¥. Stevens— 
4 John Francis Bentley—Sir John Ware Edgar—Francis Bret Harte—Benjamin Constant--Samuel Butler 
&c. 
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